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The Week. 


YACH branch of Congress early in the week adopted the report of 
i the Conference Committee having charge of the Silver Bill. As 
adopted, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue sub- 
sidiary silver coin to the amount of $10,000,000 in exchange for 
United States legal-tender notes, they to be held as a special fund 
for the redemption of fractional notes as vre-ented, and these frae- 
tional notes to be destroyed and counted as part of the Sinking Fund. 
The second section demonetizes the trade dollars but gives power to 
the Secretary to issue them in such amount as he may deem sufti- 
cient to meet the export demand. The third section authorizes the 
issue of subsidiary silver coin to the amount of $50,000,000 ; that is, 
it fixes the limit of such issue at this umount. The fourth section 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to buy silver bullion for 
conversion into subsidiary coin with any money in the Treasury, 
but restricts the amount which may be so invested in bullion at any 
one time to $200,000. In view of the frantic effurts made by the 
Bonanza representatives and the inflationists to re-establish the 
silver dollar, it is a subject for congratulation that the only legisla- 
tion likely to be turned out at this session of Congress relates en- 
tirely to the token currency. The danger of a re-establishment of 
the silver doilar has not, however, been removed, but simply deferred 
until the next session. The price of silver in London advanced 
during the week to 42d. per ounce, and in New York to $1 05 gold 
per ounce ; this makes the trade dollar worth 83 cents gold and the 
gold or bullion value of the subsidiary silver coin 764% cents to the 
dollar. The silver dollar proposed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee would now be worth 81's cents. 


rote) bas ruled during the week at 89', a89%; cents. 


There is not much probability that the Geneva Award Bill will | 
get any further at the present session of Congress. The bill is now be- | 


fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, but, according to the Washing- 


ton despatches, the extension of the duration of the Commissioners’ | 


Court to January 1, 1877, a bill for which purpose has already 
passed the Senate, is all that that body is likely to do now. 
conferences still hang fire, though the Army Bill is reported as sub- 
stapvtially agreed to, the Custer disaster having effected a change 
of heart on the subject among the Democrats in the House. The 
impeachment trial also drags along, and the usual weekly failure to 
secure a vote for the repeal of the Resumption Act has been made. 
The credentials of Mr. Blaine, appointed Senator in Mr. Morrill's 
place, have been presented in the Senate; and in the House, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee’s censure of Gen. Schenck has been 
voted. 





The Committee which has been investigating Mr. Robeson’s 
case has adopted a report finding carelessness, extravagance, and 
lawlessness, but no direct evidence of corruption. We must say, 
however, that the Committee seem to have been very exacting in 
this matter, and to have expected more direct evidence of dishon- 
esty than the career of a trained lawyer like Robeson would be 
likely to furnish. The peculiarity of Robeson’s career as Secretary 
of the Navy is that while he has been in office enormous sums 
of money have passed for some reason into his hands, and 
his “friends” ‘ave been perpetually making money out of 
their influence with him. The Cattells, who before 
time had nothing whatever to do with the navy and understood 
nothing of naval business, have made hundreds of thousands of dollars 


by regular percentages on the Department contracts : and although 


Robeson's 





The gold value of the promise | 
of the United States Government to pay one dollar (legal-tender | 
| least, vulnerable, inasmuch as he has been implieated in 
| doubtful Venezuelan claims ; 
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The Nation. 
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Robeson 


them 
Mr. 


never suspected anything, but was. willi ro on 


the relations of the with 


jected to a great deal of publie criticism, 


Secretary 


rece 
money trom the Cattells, whose accounts 

Whose books have been destroyed. The 

that any explicit law has been violated; but we 

his senses can read the evidence taken and dou! 
partnership existed between the Secretary an ‘attell 
virtue of which they levied toll on contracts and he 
them. 

against him constitute ground for impeachment, will ask th 
matter be referred to the Judiciary 
next session. Meantime, they recommend that Paymaster-G 
Watmough, Chief Naval-Construetor Hanscom, Engineer-in 
Wood, and Paymaster-General Bradford be 
proceedings be begun against Naval-Constructors Steel and Hart 


, ’ 
reVied 


The Committee, being in doubt whether the acts pro 


Committee, to report 


see >| } 
court-martiaied, 


Some idea may be formed, by those not familiar wit 
of political operations, of the magnitude of the difficu 
surround all attempts to “ earry Indiana,” by a list of the removal 
which it has been necessary to make for this purpose. A Seeretar 
of the Treasury, a Postmaster-General, 2 Commissioner of Interna 
Revenue, a Chief of Special Agents, a Distriet-Attorney, 
Auditor anda Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, a Treasurer, at 
licitor of the Treasury, have all been got rid of, and it is) 
Indianais still not safe, and can hardly be made so unless the super- 
vising architect of the Treasury is turned out and the faithful Mullett 
put in his place. We have no doubt that the “Old Man” will not 
hesitate to make this sacritice too if it is necessary for the good of 
the party. The diflficulty of carrying Indiana, it may be observed, 
consists chiefly in the fact that the Republicans have put up as thei 
Mr. Godlove 8. reputation is, to the 


some 


ow said that 


candidate Orth, whose Say 
but General Grant, who is never at a 
loss for some ingenious device to meet a political difficulty, has met 
this one by refusing to give any of the reformers he turns out of 
office arry letter of regret and recommendation, apparently thinking 
that if men like Bristow and New eannot get a “character” from 
their last place, men like Orth are more sure of getting situations 
than they otherwise would be. 


Mr. Jewell has had a warm reception in Connecticut, accom- 
| 

panied by speeches, a song of welcome, and other disloyal proceed- 

Ina spt ech at Hartford he referred to bis position as Post- 


and 


ings. 
master-General, and confessed that it had been a ‘“ trving 
laborious one”; declared that he only tried to do his 
duty ”; that in taking the office he had 
affairs just as he would any business of his own, “ for the benefit of 


* honest 
said he would conduct its 
the owners, the people,” and * pot for the benefit of any political 
ring”; that he had undertaken to ‘* punish fraud wherever found,” 
‘discharge all incompetent and 
fidelity the basis of employment.” As showing what very different 
subject by persons who look at it 


officers,” ‘make honesty and 
views may be taken of the same 
from different points, we have it 
the gentlemen connected with the public service in which Mr. Jewell 


on very good authority that one of 


has been trying to make honesty and fidelity the basis of employ- 
ment, and who has also lately returned from Washington, on being 
asked what was thoughi of Mr. Jewell’s removal there, replied that 
it was “all right,” that “ they ” (meaning probably the “Old Man’ 
and the *‘ Boys”) “ didn’t care much for Jewell in Washington,” and 
added, ** Why, God damn him! he ran the Post-Office as though it 
This is the best explanation of the removal that 


was a factory.” 
we have heard. and cevers the whole ground. 
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| Ni ) ‘ ill be very likely to turn in 

‘ eter of the nominations for governor, 

ort of consternation that most 

lL to i Kh can ticket have received 

( machine” managers intend to put up 

| ( ( | It ( nawate, | he re \V ill be ast ugele 

of the e Convention at Svracuse, where 

( tion to Cineimnati ' ecured almost as a unit for 

f the opp not almost every Republican ot 

" In th City, 1 bet the whole State, shows 

h ! nd there is no doubt that the 

( k ‘ j ow bein orked with a full head of steam to 
uit Cornell’s nomination. He is beginning to ‘* develop 

\ in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, and there 

hot i custom-hor nol collector’s office, nor a_ livery 
ble Gif it be Republican stable) throughout the State in whieh 
ot being made to give the people a chance to 

how their determi ion to | the colors to the mast and rally 
d Corne The Democrats, who, notwithstanding the Kelly 
fection i city, W make a nomination for governor in th 
t of Tilden, seem likely to select their candidate Horatio 

: r ho i to poll every Democratic vote in the State. 
Anv nomination of theirs will make the selection of Cornell on the 


other side, in a eritical year and in what is called a reform canvass, 
Cornell is simply a tool of Conkling’s, and has got 
political position and power as a reward fdr serviees which 


; it down in his letter of acceptance are not apy longer 


to form the basis for advancement—we mean dirty work about 
caucuses, conventions, backing, wire- pulling, log-rolling, ** burling 
back ” slanders, ete., ete The latest noticeable performance of 
Cornell was to insult all the decent Republicans in the State by 


denouncing, in a published telegram, their independence in demand- 


reform. There will bea vigorous fight to defeat his nomination, 


and in this Mr. G. W. Curtis, who obtained such a decisive victory 
| 


ver Conkling at Cineinnati, and who is himself one of the few 


candidates the Republicans would have a really good chance with, 


| ineasure his strength with the ‘‘ machine” once 


be uabie to 
nore 
The trouble in the Democratic camp caused by the St. Louis 
tight over Tilden’s nomination, has been renewed in Tammany Hall, 
d there se e prospect of disturbance from the same cause 
he State (¢ ention. Phe meeting of the **General Com- 
.” called last Thursday to adopt reselutions on the St. Louis 
elminatious, Was made inbarmonious by the introduction of volun- 
er resoluti dec! g¢ the * unabated confidence” of the Com- 
( Mr. Kelly and his continued leadership of the party. 
his was the signal for a great row, Mr. Olney, who had the main 
olutions in charge, trying to have the new plank referred; but 


hough he held the floor stoutly amid a storm of interruptions 
kinds, he was unable to carry his point, 
After this, Mr. 


Kelly, who had meantime come into the hall, made a speech, in 


ij nose ol all 


tle obnoxious resolution Wil adopted. 


he returned thanks for this renewed proof of confidence, ex- 

\ ed a doubt whether it might not better have been omitted, ad- 
PY ey bee in f r of nominating Hendricks instead of 
den, declared that when ouce convinced that be was right “no 
non the t of the earth” could change his mind, but gracefully 
tted the 1 ession of a fallible judgment, and begged his 

( to forget their dissensions and unite with bim in electing 

he St. Le ( The whole atfair, however, can hardly be 
d to] ( 0 tiv, and we hope the leading Demo- 
to take notice of the taet that all seenes of this 

tay into the hands of the Republicans, who gloat ove 

em, and rub their hands and go about exulting over tbe unseemly 

f the dvet es, and taking it all as another proof that 

re not real party having convictions and principles, 

mply a collection of all the dirty, noisy, tumultuous, and dis- 
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orderly persons in the community, the “ virtue and intelligence ot 
the country ” being found among the Republicans. This view of 
the subject we do not think sound, but such scenes as that at Tam- 
many Hall the other night give color toit. The Democrats in this city, 
too, are almost as badly off for newspapers as the Administration. 
papers, the Tribune, Herald, Times, World, SUN, 


Of the leadi 


ns 
and Post, which are as a rule independent enough in their election 


of candidates, Mr. Tilden can only count at present on the active 
support of the World and Sun. This is of itself a fact which 
ought to make the Democratic managers very cautious of exposing 
the principal battle- 
The distrust of Tammany Hall, and o! 


themselves to criticism in the State which is 
eround of the campaign 
the kind of polities repress nted by it, is a genuine feeling in this 
city, probably deeper among the respectable classes than thei: 
antipathy to the Custom-flouse, and indeed so strong at times—as 
in the “* Reform” campaign of two years ago—as to turn the scale. 


Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina has forwarded to 
Senator Robertson a detailed necount of the reeent riot and mas 
sacre at Hamburg. It seems that on the 4th of July a company of 
the colored State militia were marching along one of the streets ot 


Hamburg, and were met by two young white men in a buggy, who 
insisted on keeping their way regardless of the movements of the 
militia. There can have been no excuse for this, as the street was 
one hundred feet wide and the negroes were marehing by the flank, 
and thus offering no obstruction to carriages. After some parley- 
ing, however, the negroes yielded, and allowed the buggy to drive 
through their ranks. On the next day the young men took out 
warrants of arrest against some of the cfficers of the militia com- 
pany, who were brought before a trial-justice ; but, meantime, the 
whites from the surrounding country began to come in with guns 
and pistols, and the officers summoned, being afraid of violence, 
did not appear in court, while the militia company assembled at 
their armory, but made no show of any intention of attacking the 
whites. The whites now demanded the surrender by the militia ot 
their arms, and, on a refusal being given, opened fire on the build- 
ing, first with small-arms and finally with a field-piece, brought up 
for the purpose. The militia on this fled, and twenty or twenty-tive 
of them were taken prisoners and kept under guard for some hours. 
On the next day five of these prisoners were marched out and shot 
in cold blood by the whites. ‘The rest of the negroes were either 
turned loose or broke loose and ran, and were then fired upon a 
they ran, three of them being severely wounded. From Governor 
Chamberlain’s account it appears that there was no excuse for these 
horrible brutalities, the whites having murdered their unoffending 
victims while begging for their lives. 


This account, based as it is on the report by the State Attorney- 
General, and practically vouched for by the News and Courier—a 
newspaper which would naturally seek to give as favorable a view 
of the behavior of the whites as possible—is no doubt correct 
The wassacre does not seem to be disputed by anybody, and the 
Charleston Journal of Commerce, which is an out-and-out white 
man’s paper, dves not seruple to declare that no one can expect 
ruftianly negroes to “ be treated as prisoners of honorable warfare 
according to the laws of nations ”—a sentence which, by the way, 
shows in a curious manner how the semi-military habits engendered 
in the South by long years of war and misgovernment have blotted 
out all the ideas of law and justice common to people living unde: 
a peaceful rule. The town of Haraburg is almost entirely filled 
with negroes, while it is close by the State of Georgia, now fully in 
the possession of the whites, and near by the white populations ot 
Aiken and Edgefield Counties, in the latter of which bad blood was 
not long ago created by the performances of a company of negroes 
under a man named Tennent, who were disarmed by the State autho- 
rities and the United States troops to prevent a suspected attack 
on the whites. Politics are, just now, in a very unsettled con- 
dition in South Carolina, as the Democratic Convention, which 
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meets on the 15th of next month, will have to choose between 


July 20, 1376] 


a straight-out nomination of some such Democrat as Wade Himp- 
tor and a combination with the Reform Republicans under Cl 
berlain, and the straight-out Democrats are now of eourse accusing 
Chamberlain of using the Hamburg massacre for political purposes 
and aS a means of getting troops for the election. There ean be 
little doubt that a union of all the respectable portions of society 
under Chamberlain would now do more to restore harmony and 
prosperity in South Carolina than any other possible course. What- 
ever views were taken of his connection with Seott and Parker in 
the early carpet-bag days, there is no doubt that sinee he has been 
governor he has given the most substantial proof of his determina- 
tion to root out corruption and give the State good government 
There is no better test in accommunity like Seuth Carolina, where 
there is a close connection between polities and erime, of a gover 
nor’s intentions than his exercise of the pardoning power. Seott, for 
instanee, between 1868 and 1270 pardoned 332 convicts, and be 
tween $2870 and 1872 247 more. Moses, between 1872 and 1874, 
pardoned 457; while from December 1, 1874, to Mav 31, 1876, the 


r } 


total number of Chamberlain’s pardons were 73, 66 of these being 
recommended by the judges, and in the other 7 cases the judge 
making no objection. Mr. Chamberlain has in this and in all other 
ways ever since his election stood between the community and the 
ruffians who governed it before his time, and the Democrats will 
We Can 


hrow him overboard. 
assure them that there is nothing that they can do which will so 


make a fatal mistake now if they t 
warm the hearts of Babeock, Belknap, Robeson, Chandler, Delano, 


and Grant. 


The Committee of Congress which has been engaged in investi 
gating the Coushatta affair has made a unanimous report, which 
perfec tly agrees with all the unbiassed accounts before given. It 
was really the murder of a man named Twitchell, a local politician, 
who had taany enemies, by an unknown man, who rode into the 
town in disguise, apparently for that sole purpose. The atiair had 
no political character, and might have occurred anywhere as well 
is in Louisiana, though, of course, roadside murders of this kind 
are more likely to occur in the Sauth, under the present coudition 


of society there, than at the North. 


The movement against the Sioux has not vet begun. General 
Terry is at the mouth of the Big Horn, waiting apparently in 
the hope of getting the aid of General Crook’s troops, while Gene 
ral Crook is also awaiting reinforcements before moving. Froma 
statemeut of a chief of the Spotted Tail Ageney, Bear-Stand-Uj 
who arrived on the 25th of last month at the council held with the 
Indians from Sitting Bull’s camp, it appears that there were then 
about 2,000 hostile lodges. They report that sitting Bull says he 
does not want to fight the whites, only to steal from them, but that 


|) 
’ 


he means to fight until the Black Hills question is settled. Offers 
of volunteers fer the war are nade, but General Sherman does not 
think it necessary to accept them, the regular forces outnumbering, 


according to his caleulations, the Indians. The only military opera 
tion that has taken place since the defeat of Custer has been a re- 
connoitring expedition from General Terry’s camp, which 


nearly cut off by the Indians. 


The report of failures for the first six months ot 1X76 issued by 


Dun, Barlow & Co. is not encouraging, though it affor 
son for heping that the “bottom” has at last been reached. For 
the first quarter of 1876 the pumber of failures was 2,806, and the 
amount $64,000,000, against 1,922 and $43,000,000 in E875. Fo 
the second quarter, the figures for 1°76 are 1,794 and $45,000,000, 
against 1,581 and $33,000,000 for 1875. For the whole six months 


] . 
iS soe ‘ 


the number in 1876 is 4,600, and the amount §107,000,000, 
3,563 and $76,000,000 for last year. 


1) 7 . ot ¢ 1+}, . 
It will be seen that, although 


the figures for the first three months are larger than for the corre- 


sponding quarter of 1875, there is a marked decline in the figures 
for the second quarter. The number of failures in the past three 
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THINGS FOR MR. HAYES’S CONSIDERATION. 


gw extent to which those who are interested in administrative 
reform have, in 


ile 


accepting Mr. Hayes’s nomination, been com- 


pelled to. not only on his personal character, but en accounts of 
his characte: ven by his personal friends, renders it very neces- 

ry that throughout the country there should be perfect frankness 
aud sincerity on their part, and perfect comprehension of the situa- 


difficult 
he Was a@ ma by no means conspicuous in public 


tionon his. Taeir y in supporting him has had two‘sources. 
The {i 

affairs, whose 
The seeond was thit, in allowing the Republican party to turn 
le from their leading mon, and offer an unknown or but little 
at a like this, they might be striking a 
principal guarantee of party purity, and, indeed, 
the responsibility of the 
Government by 


+1 ¢ 


first Was tant 


civil virtues had been pat to slight and obscure tests. 


asic 
known candidate crisis 
‘rious blow at the 
the 
parts 

party would become intolerable if, as a general rule, the party was 
not bound by and did net suffer for the practices of its chiefs. In 
fie nen whom it selects to represent it in 
pablie life the party. Tae voters are simply the impalpable, 
invisible agency ealled opinion, waieh gives the party its strength. 
It is, therefore, not allowable, and ought not to be allowable under 
ordinary cirecumstinees, for a party to say what the Republican 
party is now siving: “It is trus that Smith and Jones and Brown 
and Robinson, whom we have put in charge of the publie affairs, 
have now for several years grossly mismanaged them. They have 
jobbed, squandered, stolen, lied, concealed. They have done those 
things which they ought not to have done, and have left undone 
a large number of those things which they ought to have done, and 
there is precious little health in them. They are, as they stand, 
a sorry lot, and we are heartily ashamed of them, and wish we had 
Bat you must not on their account turn 


of success of party government 


for the conduet of its recognized leaders. 


t, the chiels—that is, the 


are 


not stood by them so long. 
us out of power, because, if you do, the Democrats, who are also 


very wicked, will take our places. What we propose, therefore, is 


this—that we eashier Smith and Jones and Brown and Rob- 
inson, or, as we say in polities, that they ‘take back seats in 
the rear ear, and we will find a man whom we can warrant as 


honest in every particular, and as in no need of money, and under 
shall with your permission continus to earry on the Govern- 
ment. In fret, 
tura us out of off 


him we 
in this Way we see no reason why you should ever 
for we shall, whenever the knavery of 
more thin vou ein ber, always provide you 


ive at all; 


our managers become 
with as muny honest ;muy be nee*ssiury to make it seem safe 
for you to trust azain, and thus the dishonest Democrats will 

‘tachanece to govern this great country. We eannot, you 


‘become so bad that reform within the party will be im- 


mera 
us 
never g 
know, e 
possible.” 

t* 


Now, partys 
and a nuisance 


government would, as we have sail, become a eurse 
if a doctrine like this were generally accepted in 
practie>. ‘aming it in the present case because the cir- 
eunstaness are exe 'ptional, for reasons whieh have to be looked for 

‘3, bat the operation of which 
‘eo wil be only temporary. But, in accepting it, 


mare not throwing off all caution and disregare - 


in the history of the list sixtec 





the friends of refo 

ing allexperieace. They are willing to support Mr. Hayes as the 
best man for the place, but, while supporting him, they are not 
going to shut their eves to the obvious difficulties and danger of 
his candidateship, or to fail to Keep him in mind of them. ‘Those 
among them who, like Mr. Sehurz. wield great jiafluence, are espe- 
cially bound to take eare thit their responsibili y does not assume in- 
tolerable proporti-ns through any want of plainness ef speech, They 


must take care, for i 
Hayes. His couraze an honest; 


tests when he enters the White 


e, not to put too mueh of a burden on Mr. 
must net be subjected to severer 


ILoase than are absolutely 


neces- 


sary, nor must the public be induced to expect too mueh from any 
one man. 
We are led into these remarks by certain recent oeeurreness, 


which under al! the cireums ¢ nees must be set down as almost alarm- 
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ation. 


ing. It was tolerably hard for reformers to put uv with the ful- 
some expression of thanks in the Cincinnati platform to General 
Grant for the goodness of his scandalous Administration, whieh at 
the moment the Convention was sitting had covered the country 
with shame and filled it with foreboding. This expression was doubt- 
less in accordance with the etiquette for party conventions, but re- 
formers naturally felt that the time for etiqiette had gone by, and 
read this wretehed falsehood with much the same feelings as those 
Lafayette must have experienced when, rushing into Verszilles in 
advance of the mob, he heard one of the chamberlains pursuing him 
with a formal grant from the king of the privilege of the “ grandes 
entrées.” Since then General Grant has not thrown off all restraint, 
but shown greater recklessness than ever in administering the Go- 
vernment for the gratification of his own selfish interests and pas- 
sions. He is doiug nething new, but he is doing something rather 
worse than he has hitherto done. The Republican organs now begin 
to talk of “ disavowing” or *‘ repudiating ” hin; but it is too late. 
He should have bean either repudiated at Cincinnati or have been 
passed over in silence. The platform adopted him with ali his sins 
upon his head, and we therefore say that it will not do to pretend 
in this canvass that the men who concocted that platform are worthy 
of further confidence, or have any proper notions of public duty, or 
can be safely trusted with a leading partin publicaf.irs. Whether 
Mr. Hayes takes this view of the matter himself or not, he ought to 
understand that the reform element in the party does take it, and 
supports him uncer it. 

This is not all, however, or by any means the worst. The Na- 
tional Committee, which has charge of the party between Conven- 
tion and Convention, appears with Mr. Zachariah Chandler at its 
head, and Mr. Chandler Las appointe | an Exeeu'ive Committee, 
which will have charge of the canvass, with Mr. A. B. Cornell at its 
head. Now, Mr. Chandler is not only one of the most disreputable, 
coarse, and unscrupulous politicians in the party, but the most 
strenuous enemy of civil-service reform. He has, moreover, during 
the past cight years been one of the board of political manag r3 who 
have formed General Grant’s inner council of advisers, and who are 
largely responsible for ths scandals of his Administration. It was 
he, too, who first rose up in opposition to the eurlicr eiforts of the 
President to reform the civil service, and was the person who as- 
sailed General Cox for his efforis inthat diree ion in the Department 
of the Interior, and whose vigle:ece and insolence led to that genth - 
man’s resignation. His appointment last year to the Department 
of the Interior, af er his own State had refused to re-elect him to 
the Senate, was justly regarded at the time as a great sean- 
dal. His selection fr the Chairmanship of the National Com- 
mittee at this juncture is naturally a still greatero e. About Mr. 
Cornell we neetl say li:tle more than that he is, and has been 
for years, the head of the “machine” in this State and city, 
and the henehman of Mr. Conkling, and that it was he who re- 
buked the Union League Clab for its “impudence” in passing 
in favor pure government, the wording of 
which seemed to turn against Mr. Conkling’s claim; to 
the Presidency. In faet, it would te difficult if not impo-sible 
to find in the ranks of the pirty two persons wh), bovh in their 


resolutions of 


character, career, and opinions, represent more distinctly the base 
and corrupt element in oir polities against whiel we are a:kad t» 
consider the nomination of General Hayes as a protest. And yet 
it is these men wi will have charge of his canvass; it is they who 
will represent the party to him, ani to tiem he will find himself 
largely if not most indebted in cise he is elected. We hear mac’) 
* on Tilde>. Tildery ean have a» 
on hin tian the claim: of this piir t» eo fid nee, or 
recognition. No worse charge coald be brougl t 


worse liens 
gratitude, or 
against the D 
than the pr renee 
only in the use of a different variety of political eant. 


party, as far a3 reformers are coneerne!, 


mocratic 
hey differ from Boss Kelly 


ymiy of sueh men. 


Now, What impres:ion are these incidents | rod icing in the body 


of voters in bet) partes whie) realy deciles elec ions? Why, this 


+) ’ 
+) 


ababe 


the co-rupt oligarchy wa» have hid chirge of the party 
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under General Grant think they have satisfied the public demands  appoiitments is a wholly artificial one. Tt 
by nomizating Mr. Hayes, aid do not much mind his writing reasonably secure, if it were not 


i strong reform liter of aceepta eco; but that they believe that he ceaseless remova's, the interverenece of ( 

must be elected by the old machinery under the old manazement appointments Would b> seareely no ! l 

that is, by the use of means, in the shape of promises, ‘‘mort- was something artificial and un: 

cages and arrangements, which will render any re‘orm in the civil tem proposed by Mr. Jenekes and adopted by t ( ~ 
service, or in any branch of administration, impos-ible—and that, Commission. Competitive examinat as r 4 od 
for this reacon, two of the old hands bave been put in charge of the but, after all, they are only a make \\ | 


canvass With instructions to eleet Mr. Hayes by all means within) one warning from English experien 
reach, relying on the old methods which were so successful with fully satisfactory in the loog run, and 
Gen. Grant to cool Mr. Ilayes’s ecurage after he comes into office, ratherin the hope that by means o 
and to secure a continuance of the system under which the country might grow away from the memory of the lon 
now groans. This impression may not be well foinded, but we and be ready for something bette: Phe best « 
advise Mr. Hayes’s real friends to beware of it. and to be sure nation, after all, is actual trial in work; and t) t \ 
that they combat it with something more substantial than abuse of whieh the railroads and similar eorpora’ions obtain t 
Mr. Tilden. If the Republican candidate is to be elected, he must — efficient corps of officials. 
in some way escape from even the appearance of alliance with “ the Now, in discussions upon tenure of 
machine.” as if the whole diffieunl’y arose from remo 

and it is true that this was the bezin 
THE QUESTION OF TENURE IN CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. Jackson’s Administration. But th 
¥ discussions upon civil servie> reform, undue provninence has happy faculty of turning the erade th 

been given to the question of mole of appointment to office, to own partisan advantaze; aad they wore m = 

the neglect of the fir move vital sidject of tenure of ofi'>. Refo-m — ultra-democeratie doctrine of rotation in o 1. 
is demanded, it is trus, ia both direstions, and the necessity for re- moval from offive for political reasons w 
form in both points is universally recognized; but for the mode of eame into action upon a ehanze of pa 
appoint nent the remedies proposed are adequate and commensa- scramble for office Was neeessary in o 
rate with the evil, whil’ it is certain that they will not touch the So a law was passed limiting the tenure 
root of the matter unless the tenure of eftice is established upon a four vears. A more ingeniously bad ten 1 t Ls 
sound basis. In like marner, the question of an elective judiciiry ‘s Le de ised. It lacksall elements of seenrit ) nermar 
often treated as if popw’ar election were the chief issue. Certainly, framers of the law would. no dow 
we are more likely to bave upright and competent judges by appoint- | regular four vears’ tenure. Bat 
nent than by election, but neither process is absolutely certain to | First ¢ nezress had already decided ¢ 
give us such; and the thing mainly to be desired—an independent | Jonzed t» the President sice \ theo 
judiciary—is no more guaranteed by one method than the other. | expressed that the exercise of 
Tenure of office during good behavior is the only thing that will | grounds would be an imme rere o _ = 
secure this, and by the side of this the problem as to the special | could therefore on! stablish 





mode of appointment becomes quite secondary. Just so with > mininum was the ea’ 
administrative offices. Appoint how we may, we shall never. must therefore be the repeal of this lis \ 


t 4 i i A 
have a good civil service until our officials hold quamdi«a bene eurring at rezular intervals of time aiYord t! lief ton 
se gesserint; and this onee secured, we may have good service manipulation of the civil serviee for partisan + s. The repeal of 


under almost any method of appointment. Indeed, theabuse under this law weuld throw the whole respot the Py 


‘ RElbePyy Laba 
branch of the Government of functions which the Constitution dis- jf. And even s» mueh as this would bea wiin. ( 
tinetly confers upon the Executive. The Cineinnati platform, in the Exeeutive would have no more pow 
demanding that the President be left to exercise his legitimate and sponsibility could no longer be shift 
constitutional powers without interference, appears to oYer a suffi- maximum of office 


this head consists simply in the usurpation by the legislative where the Constitution, as interpreted bv the First 1) 3 1] | 





cient remedy for this abuse, if the President acts on the sugges- One provision further, however, is req 
lion. fur as in human institutio: s thev ean be pee 


At first sight, it is true, the remedy seems wholly im- is invested with full power of 








practicable. What one man can do the appceinting for this panied with an adequate respo i i 
vast empire? Must not the President necessarily, in filling acainst is caprice, or removal 

local offices, be drive) to ask advice of local politicians, and required, therefore, that the ren 

of whom so naturally as members of Congress ¢ To thisit may case with a distinct statement of the 1 Aris J 
be answered, that a wise system of graded responsibility will long venture, after the new s\ 

secure genuinely exeeutive appoiatments through the entire hier- ie, to outrage opinion by tl hl : 
archy of office-holders, so that the President, fur instanee, having eauses for removal from merely adminis‘ <, VW 
appointed the Postmas'er-General, this officer may filltne great dis- po offices in the civil service filled | 1 
tiiduting offices, and the holders of these in their turn may nomi- a full power of removal for defi) md assign CA on tl 
hate to t'.e country offices. At any rate, sceing that there are always — part of the Executive. there \ hare {11 
certain States in which the party in power is wholly w represented — jllegitimate interference by mem) « ( ad » when 
in Congress (as, for instanee, at present Delaware), it would seem = sneh interference took place. it would + no mischi 
that the problem is one that even now has te be met, The post- Neither would there be any nee os ‘ ) ted em ot 
onices, however, furnish an inadequate illustration of the process, ¢ mmpetitive examinations; they mish hd ij the civil 
because the postmas‘ers have in a great majority of cases to be | service by elevating its 1 irements, but th t evil—-its abuse 
selected from two or three persons i: a village who will consent to for partisan purposes—woukl already | tanend. In government 
fill the office as an adjunct to some other cusiness. Very few are on business principles, ¢ Pei vould not be a final 


wholly publie functionaries. test, but they would have a m | function, both in raising 


The real answer to the objection is that. even with our enor- the character of th rviee and in sif he can‘itates, and thus 


Pat ed a U1) a Oe OLS 8 | chil th Ag 


mous arny of ofticeholds:s, tlis: eces:ity for frequent and numerous lessening the labor of the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION,—IX, 


THE PUBLIC WORKS OF HOLLAND 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15, 1876. 
\ MONG the Governments which have taken special pains to give visitors 
‘ t their national characteristics, none 
has excelled the little kingdom of the Netherlands, 


does the whole fabric of national prosperity rest so entirely upon the devel- 


»our Exhibition a clear idea of 


Asin no other country 


opment of its public works, so in the exhibits of no other is so much promi- 
nence given to this feature 
among their national collections most valuable and instructive designs 
and descriptions relating to their railroads, river and harbor improvements, 
ete., but these are usually hidden among books and maps, and are only 
incidents of a display whose more conspicuous parts relate to other branches 
The Netherlands Government, realizing both the extent to 





of industry. 
which its claim for honorable regard rests upon its engineering achieve- 
ments and the degree to which intelligent visitors must be interested in a 
careful description of its works, brings them prominently to the front, and 


with much care and thoroughness makes its engineering processes clear to 


popular comprehension. 

The fagade of the Dutch Pavilion is divided into two parts—one de- 
voted to the public works of the Netherlands, and the other to the products 
of the Dutch colonies ; it is the first of these which we now have to con- 
sider. Near the front of the home department there is a central tower or 
post, some six feet in diameter, from which radiate five wings ten or twelve 
feet long and of about the same height. The sections of the post between 
filled with 


concerning the more notable works of railway and 


the wings, and both sides of the wings themselves, ace well- 


executed drawings 


hydraulic engineering. In the angles between the wings are tables filled 
with models and plans, in relief, showing in a more popular way the char- 
A careful study of this exhibit, aided 


by the excellent descriptive catalogue (in English) where their details and 


acter of some of the improvements. 


stutisti.s are set forth, places within easy reach of the student all that it is 
possible to learn of the Dutch system of draining, canal-making, ete, 
without an actual visit to the country ; indeed, it is far more effective for 
this purpose than would be even a careful examination of the completed 
works themselves without access to the public maps and documents in 
which their processes are recorded. 

\ map showing the condition of the provinces of North and South 
Holland three hundred years ago, when there was much less land than 
water, and when most of the land was hardly more than a floating swamp, 
stands in contrast to the map of to-day, when there is absolutely only such 
water space left as is needed for the southern outlets of the Rhine and for 
the purposes of interior navigation. The series of maps and documents 
concerning the reclamation of Haarlem Lake shows how this lake was 
formed by the gradual running together of several smaller ones, until its 
great area of forty-three thousand acres not only occupied most valuable 
space in the very heart of the kingdom, but threatened the adjoining reclaimed 
and the 


dangers of a stormy inland sea, whose waves thundered at their very gates 


country 
and more than once actually invaded their streets. Cross-sections of the 
encircling dyke and its parallel canal, as constructed over ground of different 
characters, or through water, are clearly shown ; complete working draw- 
ings of the ponderous draining engines and pumps are given ; and there is 
shown, besides, the present condition of the fertile, prosperous, and populous 
district to which these once fatal and threatening waters have for ever given 
place—a district lying fifteen feet below the level of the sea. 

A stone’s-throw north of Haarlem Lake there lay, a few years ago, that 
arm of the Zuyder Zee known as the Y, thou- 
sand acres of salt-water occupied the whole stretch from Amsterdam to the 
A set of drawings shows the condition of the 


where more than thirteen 


sand-dunes near the coast 
work at its different stages (it is now nearly completed), and the condition 
which it will finally reach within the present year. Through this old arm 
of the seathere has been constructed a canal securely protected by dykes—a 
canal wide enough for a busy ¢raffic, and deep enough to float the Great 
from Amsterdam to the North Sea, 
its sea end there is an artificial 


Eastern, leading straicht a distance 
\t harbor enclosed 
within two breakwater piers made of huge blocks of beton resting on an 
artificial foundation of basalt, and protected against the action of the 


of sixteen miles. 





waves by recks and beton piled loosely against them.. These break- 
waters stretch into one of the stormiest seas in the world for a dis- 
iance of three-quarters of a mile. <A little way back from the 
Goast are locks separating the canal from the ocean. East of 


Amsterdam a dyke with sufficient locks separates it from the Zuyder 


’ 


cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Leyden with the | 


France, Switzerland, Austria, ete., all include | 





ation. [Number 577 


Zee 


country. | 


Side canals connect the main line with the interior navigation of the 
3y this improvement the commerce of Amsterdam is freed from 
the perils of the Zuyder Zee navigation and saved the long, roundabout 
course through the old North Holland Canal, with the long return through 
the North Sea, 
which until a few years ago was a waste of troublesome water—has been 
pumped dry, and much of it brought already into profitable cultivation, 
adding a large new territory to the productive lands in the vicinity of the 
capital. 


In addition to this advantage, the whole remaining tract— 


So complete are the illustrations of this work that any engineer 
charged with a similar improvement would find every necessary detail 
clearly set before him, and every curious layman who desires to give form 
to his vague admiration of Dutch engineering may find here all of the 
needed As though this were not enough, there is a large 
model in relief, showing the differences of elevation, the character of the 
bottom, the height and condition of the shore and of the sand-dunes, 
and, indeed, every item of information that an actual inspection of the 
ground itself would furnish. 
more important mathematical details, dimensions, cost, etc., of the whole 
work, and there is soon to arrive, for gratuitous distribution among our 
scientific libraries, a very full and complete account of this and of the other 
important works of the country. 


instruction. 


The catalogue already presented gives the 


By the maps and models and descriptions above referred to we are led 
slowly on to an appreciation of what industry and intelligence may accom- 
plish against the most difficult natural obstacles ; but, after all, these only 
prepare us to understand the new project by which they are all to be 
eclipsed—that is, the drainage of the great southern sweep of the “Zuyder 
Zee—a sea covering four hundred and eighty thousand acres of land to an 
average depth of more than twelve feet. An enormous dyke is to be built 
from Enkhuizen to the Island of Urk, and thence to Kampen, and the whole 
seven hundred and fifty square miles of sea lying south of that line is then 
to be pumped out—adding to the little kingdom a large new province, 
which will soon be teeming with population and crossed right and left by 
canals and railroads. In addition to the plans and descriptions of this 
work, there is a capital relief-model on a large scale showing the soundings 
and the character of the underlying soil, the course of the future lines of 
communication, ete., ete. This model is the contribution of a private gen- 
tleman residing in the bed of the old Haarlem Lake, whose ornamental 
gardens oceupy the former fashionable bathing-ground of Amsterdam. At 
one corner is the legend : 

* Haarlem Lake is drained, 
And drained is the Y ; 
oo ~ is maintai? ed, 
uyder Zee gets dry 


The execution of this project is regarded as a foregone conclusion, and, 
“if peace is maintained,” it will not be long delayed. Studying the Dutch 
system of drainage from the first windmill pumping of the shallow little 
Polder—surrounding the artificial mounds occupied by the first population— 
through the progressive extensions which have led to the drainage of Haar- 
lem Lake and the Y, and which promise to rob the sea of this further 
great tract, one cannot escape the conviction that, sooner or later, the dilu- 
vial islands which skirt the north coast from Groningen to Helder must be 
erected into a continuous granite-faced dyke bounding only drained and 
cultivated land. To emphasize the magnitude of these works and the honor 
they reflect upon the Dutch nation, it is only necessary to step into an ad- 
joining alcove, where upon a large school globe one may see the very insig- 
nificant geographical relation which the Netherlands and all their colonies 
bear to the rest of the world. 

The space afforded me is far too small to admit of anything like an ade- 
quate description of the many other public works which are so well dis- 
played. This is unfortunate, for nearly all of them are interesting, and by 
no means to the engineer alone : they cover a field of practical information 
which is sure to engage tlhe interest of even the casual observer, and it is 
curious to see how large a proportion of the passing visitors are led by a 
casual glance at these maps and models to an examination which becomes 
more and more careful, and which is very apt to end in a real investigation 
of one branch or other of the subject. The great railroad bridge over the 
Leck and the Hollands-Diep, built in the face of difficulties which are 
almost unknown to us ; the new river from Rotterdam to the sea with its 
protecting breakwater ; the apparatus for the sinking of bridge-piers by the 
aid of pneumatic caissons ; the great drainage pumps of Fijrye ; and the 
dams across the Scheldt and the Sloe—all, by their real romance of engineer- 
ing achievements, invite the careful attention of those who are attracted to 
them at all. One comes almost to the conclusion that, given an area of water 
and peat and silty mud and sand, plus wind and a drop of old Frisian and 
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Batavian blood, there will grow up a nation able to accomplish all that has 
been achieved by the most favored peopies occupying the most fertile and 
salubrious continent. 

Our gratitude to the Dutch Ministry of the Interior gets, perhaps, its 
crowning touch from a simple model accompanying the plans connected 
with the new river from Rotterdam to the sea, and from the excellent and 
well-displayed series of photographs taken at different stages of many of 
the more important enterprises. The plan shows the construction of the 
breakwater at the mouth of the Rotterdam channel to be of a series of 
fascine mattrasses and layers of rock. They look very simple, and it is 
easy to understand that they may be expected to remain for ever un- 
But, not satis- 
fied with this, our careful instructors give us a model of one of these 
mattrasses, woven of little grasslike twigs, loaded with ballast, supplied 
with diminutive anchors and ropes for holding it in place, and with 
every appliance of its actual execution. Not this, 
they have placed beside it a section of a mattrass of the natural size, 
Then, among the 
photographs we see this mattrass anchored over its position and supported 
around its entire border by ropes attached to the sides of vessels, from which 
so much ballast has been thrown upon it that it is ready to sink—held up 
There 


it hangs until dead low water shall for a moment arrest the current—when 


disturbed by the strong sweep of water along the coast. 


satisfied even with 


and woven of the osier twigs which are used in practice. 


only by the craft which are heeling to the burden from every side. 


the cutting of all the ropes at a given signal allows it to settle quietly to its 
final resting-place, there to have its little cages of wicker-work filled with 
stone brought from the Rhine or from Norway, to be smoothed over by 
men in submarine armor, and made ready to receive the next mattrass and 
its further burden of rock. One set of photographs shows busy men and 
engines and pile-drivers and horses at work constructing a foundation far 
below the level of the sea ; another, the unfinished end of a huge lock or 
an excavation for a dry-dock. the harbor-works at 
Harlingen is given in plan and section, and popularly illustrated by 
photographs taken during the progress of the work, and by a careful model, 
where the timber-work is faced and protected against the waves by hex- 
agonal bits of beton, imitating the basalt brought from the Rhine, and by 
carpet-tacks representing the nail-heads which protect the timbers against 
the attacks of insects. 

It would not be too much to «ay that this exhibit constitutes a 
school of practical engineering such as has never been presented to the 
American people. 


The construction of 


Our only regret concerning it is connected with the 
probability that after the Exhibition is closed we shal] never see its like 
again, and we wish that it might be possible for the whole collection of 
plans and models, as they stand, to come into the permanent possession of 
one of our engineering schools. In any case, these institutions would make 
a most judicious investment by securing good photographs of the drawings 
at least. G. E. W., Jr. 
ENGLAND'S 


EXPECTANT POLICY. 


Lonpon, June 29, 1876 

T no time within my recollection has political lassitude in respect to mat- 
. ters of domestic policy been so widely developed in this country as it is 
at present. The session is well-nigh over, and it has produced, and is likely 
to produce, absolutely nothing. After the spasm of excitement over the 
Royal Titles Act died away, the House of Commons folded hands and went 
to sleep. The piquancy of personalities even failed to awaken it from its 
An opportunity was presented for a display of folly which at one 
time promised to be stimulating. 


slumber. 
A foolish Tory meinber attempted to 
bring on a question about the expulsion of a couple of trimming politicians 
from a political club, and out of this question speeches might have been 
made for days involving all sorts of private scandals, and publishing to the 
world many of the details of party management. 

for whetting a jaded political appetite. Last year, or the year before, the 
House would have jumped at such a chance of making itself ridiculous ; 
but the humors of a House of Commons change. 
now far on in its third year of existence. It may be said to have got well 
into middle age, for, after all, the average life of a Parliament is not much 
more than four years. The wild-oats of youth have been sown, and though 
at times even the staidest old horse will have a fling now and then, still, 
when he is well broken to harness and has had some experience of the whip, 
steady dulness is his prominent characteristic. 
House of Commons. It has settled down to do as little work as it can, and 
take the longest time possible to do it. It has had its flings, its personali- 
ties, its breaches of privilege, and its follies. And so, when Sir William 


It was a fine opportunity 


The present House is 


So it is with the present 


Fraser, the foolish Tory member, tried to bring on a silly motion about the 


| 


| 
| 
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expulsion of two trimmers from the Reform Club, he found that it met with 
no acceptance. The Speaker—and no one is more jealous of the dignity of 
the House of Commons than the present Speaker—gave the cue by suggest 
ing technical difficulties in the way of putting the question, and both the 
Prime Minister and the leader of the Opposition followed it, and Sir \W 

liam Fraser, finding his bantling deluged to the 
of cold water poured upon it, was thankful to be all 


skin bv the buckets 
wed to WwW 
observation, The Lrishmen 


draw it at the earliest moment from public 
have been trying to raise a little feeling by the annual airing of their 


so-culled grievances, and to-night they are going to have a full dress 
parade upon Mr. Butt’s motion for the appointment of a Committee to 
enquire and report upon their demand for Home Rule : and in reference to 


this matter a characteristic aneedote is going about the clubs 
true, is neatly imagined. It 


which, if ne 
was rumored lately, about the time t! 
Titles B 
that Mr. Butt’s motion was to be accepted, and the rumor filled the Irish 
camp with trepidation. 


Government wished to secure the Trish vote upon the Royal 


‘They're going to give me my Committe 


Home Rule,” the leader of the party is reported to have said, They 

going to give me my Committee. It will be a white elephant to me ; | 
but—but, by jabers, I'll ride him!" We shall know to-night: whet 

we are to see Mr. Butt bestride the noble animal er not. | faney he w 

remain in his stable for this vear vet, and give the Trish patriots at 

summer and autumn to publish their grievances abroad ‘Ould O 

cup of misery is brimming over,” as one of the patriots proclaimed ¢] 


other day ; *‘ it has been brimming over for centuries, and it is not fully 


We shall have a good deal in that vein to-night, if any but Irishmen 


there to hear. But even the best and the worst efforts of Trish elogu 

will fail to awaken any interest in the present House of Commons. It is 
sunk in the depths of political lethargy as regards all matters of interna 
policy, and will not be aroused. The country acquiesces. Agitators | 


electioneering agents and party wire-pullers may pipe and play ¢! 


most seductive strains, but the country will not dance. Efforts were mad: 
to get up some excitement about the Slave Circulars, and ab ] 
Empress, and about the educational proposals of the Government, and 
about the loss of the Vanguard, but t 


country, so far as it considered the matters at all, condemned the action of 


hese efforts were unavailing Che 





the Government in each and all of them. But it did not care. It could 
not be bothered with any of these things. Thev did not take hold of 
the imagination of the people, and the people would not bestir themselves 

What, then, is the explanation of this state of carelessness as to what is 
going on inside the Islands ? 


To me it seems that there is an instinctive feeling that the real interests of 


Different people give different explanation ’ 
the country are to be watched not inside but outside the Islands. Just as 
cattle in a field before a great storm comes on have a way of assembiing 
together with their backs turned towards the direction from which the storm 
will come, and of standing there half-awake, regardless of their food and 
regardless of everything that is going on immediately around them, so it 
seems to me, but this may be fanciful, that the people of this countrs 


are awaiting the outburst that now is imminent in the East of 


Very many do not know what they are waiting for. They are 


Europe. 
not straining themselves for any great effort, they are not benumbed, they 
are hardly watchful. 
though their thoughts are not bent upon the East, they are turned away 


Instinet tells them that a crisis isimpending ; and 


from home, or at least they cannot be concentrated on home affairs. The 
crisis is impending, and as soon as it has fairly come on, the full current of 
the nation’s thoughts and interest will flow straight into the stream. It is 


slow and sluggish now, but it will not be so always. The whole force will 
be driven upon the war the moment it breaks out, if unhappily it should 


In the 
negotiations are still pending, the attitude of the country and of the House 


break out and we find ourselves dragged into it. meantime, while 


We know that important events are going on, 


of Commons is excellent. 
and that our diplomatists and the heads of our Foreign Office are taking no 
We are curious to know 
We are 


curious to know what really is going on behind the scenes—how far we are 


insignificant share in the conduct of these events 
what policy is directing the action of our responsible ministers. 
committing ourselves, how far we are acting in conjunction with the other 
powers, and how far we are playing an isolated part. But although it is within 
five short weeks of the close of the sitting of Parliament, after which our 
politicians and statesmen will be scattered to the four winds of heaven, no 
pressure is put upon the Government to disclose their policy or to take the 
House and the country into their confidence. There is no attempt to embar- 
rass the Government for party or factious purposes, no attempt te force 
them to do anything or say anything that they would rather leave undone 
or unsaid. The Opposition, led by Lord Hartington and Lord Granville 
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have exer-is:l pitriotie resorve, and have treatel their opponents with 
praiseworthy gene ty during the whole course of the negotiations, and 
th \ ‘ds opponents in critical times of foreign policy is one 
of the most pleasing traits of English political life. Party differences and 
factions disturbances are always set aside when the epergies of the Ministry 
are taxed by matters of European interest. The Ministry gets fair play, 
and is supported even through its faults by the Opposition until the crisis is 
past nd then comes the retribution, and the country rives up in its 
vrath and dismisses the faltering Ministry without mercy. 

The present times are critical, and the Ministry is allowed full swing to 
earry out its policy, if it has one. No one outside the Cabinet has an 
inkling as to what is going on. Two facts alone are ascertained—the pre- 


sce of our fleet in Besika Bay and our refusal to sign the last Berlin 
Note. What these facts betoken we do not know, and we do not yet en- 
quire. The difficulty which the Government has to meet is this : it has to 
thwart any designs of Russia upon Constantinople, and it has to do so 
without alienating the Christian races. It has to appear to be the friend of 
the Moslemites and the friend of the Christians at the same time. But for 
our dread of Russian designs upon Constantinople, and our knowledge of 
Russian intrigue to foment the revolution in order to carry out these de- 

rns, our sympathies would be entirely anti-Moslemite. A nation that 
ymp:thize 1 with the Poles, and with the Hungarians, and with the Ita- 
lians, and with every other oppressed nationality which has struggled 
against despotism during the present century, could never hesitate as to 
which side it would take in the struggle which is just commencing. But 
the aggrandizing designs of Russia, and the underhand part diplomatists 
have been playing among these Eastern states, have, for the time at least, 


dried 
t'ierefore, have to order their policy so asto guide our better nature and our 


ip the natural fountain-head of our sympathies. Our Ministry, 


political interests into one channel. It is no easy task. It requires the 
eaution of Lord Derby and the dash of Mr. Disraeli, but they must both be 
wisely regulated. If we are too cautious, we shall be left out in the cold 
and isolated. If we are wild or fanciful, we: shall be at the throat of Rus- 
sia, backing up the effete despotism of Turkey. The stirring-up of the 
Christian races is the cleverest stroke that Russian policy has played, but it 
isa trifle dangerous. If the Christians succeed, the confederation which 
must come out of their successes will be a formidable barrier between Rus- 
sia and the prize she has so long coveted. If they fail, and the Turks be 
victorious, foreign intervention must ensue. Germany and Austria will 
he consulted ; and it does not seem probable that Germany would wish. to 
see the Danube transformed into a Russian river, or that Austria would 
regard with complacency the presence of Russian cohorts on her flank. In 


neither eventuality is it likely that Russia will draw the prize. 


LP ’ . ‘’ 
Correspondence. 
SOME TIMELY ENQUIRIES. 

To taz Eorror or Tue NATION : 

Sir: Asa Republican, I am pleased to know that vou find some cause 
for satisfaction in the letter of acceptance of Gov. Ilayes. As there are 
sme points on which I am in some doubt, I take the liberty of asking the 
following questions ; 

1. Can Gov. Hayes possibly be sincere when he endorses the present 
Administration by approving the resolutions of the Convention which nom!- 


nated him, and when he declares for civil-service reform ? And if not, 





which declaration may we rely upon as embodying his real sentiments ? 
2. Is not the spectacle of a Cabinet minister acting as cl 
party campaign committee, and taking charge of the canvass for t 


in itself a great civil-service scandal ? 
8. When the canvass for a Presidential candidate is entrusted to a man 





3 

ts chief manager whose position as a Cabinet officer, under any proper 

civil service, would preclude his meddling with it, and who notoriously 

for vears has scorned and riliculed civil-service reform, is not the fact a 

more reliable indication of the kind of civil-service reform we shall have in 

eae of si than any mere promises of the candidate can pos ibly be ? 

in other words, when a party resolves for a reform through a certain 

1, and then proposes to effect the election by a method which makes 

thi e a mockery, does not this promise a continuance of scandals 
! i 

wen { . FP lent I s calls upon Mr Chandler 
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an individual and as a member of Grant’s Cabinet, whose ways the people 
approved, and not those of the ‘Great Unknown,’ who was selected asa mere 
standard-bearer under my general command ”—what can the President 
reply to it ? ANXIETY. 


MR. HOLLY’S PAPERS IN JTARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
To tne Eprrer or THe Nation : 

Sir: A correspondent in your issue of June 25 complains of my 
‘‘adapting ” too freely from English authors and artists in my article on 
** Modern Dwellings” in Harper's Magazine. It is true that I made ex- 
tensive use of Eastlake’s works and those of other authors, but it was my 
intention wherever I did so to give full credit. If I failed in any case to 
do so, it was through inadvertence. 

Some of my designs were copied from Messrs. Cox & Son’s advertising 
catalogue. I mentioned their names in this connection, but did not give 
them as ample credit as seemed to me to be proper. Discovering this after 
my second article was printed, I wrote to their agent, promising to make 
whatever reparation I could. I found it impossible to do this in the subse- 
quent articles, as they were in a part of the Magazine that was already 
stereotyped. I then promised to give them credit in my forthcoming book. 
The Messrs. Harper also gave them credit in their Week/y. The omission 
of credit in the first instance was not designed, and no one regrets it more 
than I do. Yours respectfully, 

Hi, Ilupson ITouty. 

New York, July 14, 1876. 


LITERARY COMITY. 
To tHe Eprror or Tur NATION : 


” 


Sir : Does the notice, ** AZ/ rights reserved,” on the title-page of a pub- 
lication convey any intimation which other publishers are bound in law or 
courtesy to respect ? 

I will particularize. Not long ago there appeared in a periodical pub- 
lished in England and the United States, and bearing on its title-page the 
above notice, an article in which were contained sundry unknown, or 
almost unknown, pieces by an American poet dead many years ago. The 
writer of the article sent meadvance-sheets, transferred all his rights to me, 
and requested me for certain sufficient reasons to copyright these poems. 
This I did, covering them with a publisher’s copyright. 

So soon as the periodical containing them was published, a daily paper 
of some repute, disregarding the notice on the title-page, transferred these 
poems to its columns as if they were public property. 

About the law there is no question ; but the point on which I wish to be 
informed is this : Am I right or wrong in considering this action a violation 
of literary comity ?—I am, sir, ete., Ws. Hanp Brownz. 
BALTIMORE July 11, 1876. 


THE IUE-AND-CRY AGAINST TIE INDIANS. 
To tus Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir: The destruction of General Custer and his command must be re- 
garded as a calamity to the Indians as well as to the nation. It precipitates 
anew upon the tribes concerned the awakened wrath of the American people ; 
it aggravates the difficulties of our Indian affairs, at all times great enough ; 
and it reveals the fact that the intelligence of the Government has not been 
equal to the management of these affairs. This last statement has been 
true from and including the Administration of General Jackson. 

The press are now opening upon the Indians generally, and with a hue- 
and-ery in particular for the extermination of those tribes who have dared 
to raise their hands against the gallant soldiers of the Republic, who were 
in the field in obedience to its commands. The views of our official teachers 
of the press have at least the merit of going to the bottom of the questior. 
That dead men give no trouble is an adage as true of Indians as of other 
men. Moreover, it is an advantage to start with a form of statement 
strongly against the Indians. The destruction of General Custer and his 
command is pronounced a massacre by some of these journals. The term 
thus used precludes extenuation ; for a massacre is a slaughter with undis- 
criminating violence, without authority or necessity, and contrary to the 
usages of nations. No one could raise his voice in behalf of Indians who 
have committed such an act. But what are the facts in this case ? General 
Custer, at the head of three hundred cavalry, rode into an Indian encamp- 
ment of twenty-five hundred Indian warriors, and without preliminarie ;, 
as we must suppose, commenced an attack. He intended to rout tris 
encampment, men, women, and children, and kill all who resisted without 
hesitation and without remorse. Unfortunately for General Custer and bi; 
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men, they encountered the bravest and most determined Indians now living 
in America. They were surrounded and defeated, so that not a man escaped. 
They experienced the precise fate they intended for the Indians. We admire 
the gallantry of General Custer and his men; we mourn their loss ; but 
who shall blame the Sioux for defending themselves, their wives and chil 
dren, when attacked in their own encampment and threatened with de- 
struction ? This calamity is simply a chance of war—of a war waged by 
our Government upon these Indians, nothing more and nothing less. For 
its moral character we must look to the motives which prompted our Govy- 
ernment in its commencement. 

There are some eight or ten tribes of the Sioux or Dakotas now living 
between the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, in the area from 
Platte River on the south to the country of the Crow Indians on the north. 
They were forced upon the Plains from their original homes on the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and between this river and the Missouri, by the 
advancing tide of white settlers who demanded their lands. Minnesota was 
formed out of their possessions. ‘They were thus compelled to change their 
country as well as their plan of life, and from settlements more or less per- 
manent in villages to live in roving camps on the Plains. Having learned to 
raise horses in herds, they ere now mounted and nomadic tribes, living in 
tents and following the herds of wild buffalo, upon which they depend 
almost exclusively for subsistence 
Buffalo-meat, fresh and dried, coffee and tobacco, which they obtain with 


They raise nothing by cultivation. 


their annuities or by barter of their furs and skins, make up their principal 
subsistence. Without a supply of buffalo-meat adequate to their wants, 
they would perish from hunger. Such is their present condition and their 
precarious means of living. During the last ten years, the discovery of gold 
in the Black Hills attracting white settlers, the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and the constant marching of military forces and of Gov- 
ernment exploring parties through their country, have endangered their sub- 
sistence by disturbing the wild herds of buffaloes on their ranges and turn- 
ing thein in other directions. This disturbance is with the Indians a mat- 
ter of life and death. These and other questions enter into the great problem 
faire of the Indians of the Plains, and increase its difficulties. 

The war now being prosecuted against a portion of the Dakota tribes 


of the a 


wes commenced deliberately by the Government. In this article I shall 
not discuss the right or wrong of the matter. Suffice it to say, that in 1868 
a treaty was made with several of the Dakota tribes, by which they sold to 
the Government their entire country west of the Missouri, excepting the 
Black Hills country, with certain stipulations for their benefit and toward 
their maintenance. The tribes assenting to the treaty agreed to remove to 
this reservation, Sitting Bull, who defeated General Custer, and the chiefs 
of some of the other tribes, refused their assent to this treatv, and, conse- 
quently, are not bound by it. But the Government took a different view 
of the matter, upon grounds not very apparent, and caused notice to be 
given to these chiefs and their tribes that unless they removed to this reser- 
vation by January 1, 1876, they would be treated as hostile Indians. It was 
ejuivalent to saying that they must now accept the treaty, no’evs volens, 
o: its acceptance would be compelled by force. They disregarded the noti- 
fication, whence the powerful force sent against them, of which that of 
General Custer was a fraction. Before the summer is over, we may expect 
to hear of the destruction of the great body of these unreasoning and un- 
reasonable Indians, who refuse to treat for the surrener of their lands upon 
erms they could not approve, and whose extermination may be regarded by 
some as a merited punishment. The good name of our country cannot 
bear many wars of this description. 

A graver objection is the absence of intelligence and julgment in the 
manazement of our Indian affiirs. It is not so much an objec*ion to the 
present system as the absence for the last fifty vears of a x that could 
be called a system. ‘The subject has never receive! the n if rht 


OUR 





to have receive, because its importance ia a moral, as well as economic, 
sense has never been appreciated. ft woul. not have been a mistake fifty 
years ago if a department of Indian affrirs hal been create]: it would not 
be a mistake to creite such a department now an! place it in the hands of 
012 of te first mon in the nation. Something of this kin] is needed to 


extricate our country from the disgrace and the reproach which are falling 





upon it from our failure to perform iatelligoatly our public duty to this un- 









fortunate and declining race The annual appropriation for Indian 
objects is now in excess of five millions of dollars. It is a large sum, 
which, under an intelligent system and in the hands of honest men, could 
have accomplished much good. Tndian appropriation bills have never been 
criticised or objected to by the American people. They are willing, even 


anxious, that the Governmont shoald deal liberally and generously with the 
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Indian raze, whos> gra lual destruction seems to be the inevitable result of 
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American progress. They would approve and commend any 
tended to mitigate their hardships and to improve their condition. B 
withstanding the large expenditures the system I ant 
it can be called a svstem, has been a total failure. At times it 
rupt. It aims to deal with difficulties as they arise by temporary exped : 
instead of forecasting these difliculties and preventing their oceurt 

What we need at the present time is a factory system for the t s 
reservations, Which [ may perhaps discuss in a subsequent 
pastoral system for the wild tribes of the Plains. The last is 4 \ 


adapted to the Dakota tribes. Although these tribes depend mainly 
animal food, it seems never to have occurred to the Government to ine 
them to rear herds of Ccemestic cattle as a substitute for the but 
which in due time would afford them a permanent as well as al 

meat and milk subsistence, This experiment would not be free from difl 
ties, as it would involve an entire change in their plan of life. Their herds 
must be wintered, either by driving them south towards the Indian T 
tory or by making hay in the summer in the vicinity of their camps. 2B 
is plain that where the buffaloes can live in millions in the wild st 
mestic cattle can be raised in millions with the sup 

herdsmen. Moreover, tribes who can raise and winter herds of . 


be taught to raise and winter herds of cattle. ‘The Indians hay 





learned to raise horses in herds, which requires mi skill and « t 





raise the former. l ntil they heve learned that the increase of tt 
he made to vield them all the meat they need, it would be 1 Sun 
Government to own the steck and to furnish herdsmen to iestruct them in 
their care and maintenance. <A few vears of intelligent and pers 
effort would solve the problem in the Indian mind ; and when tli \ 
learned his future would be assured. As a pastoral people on the 
tral Plains, there is every reason to belive that these Indian tribes would 
become wealthy, independent, and contented, and that in time they would 
furnish us with meat from their superabundance. This is a far 
destiny than that now immediately before them. 

The recent treaty with the Dakota tribes, as we understand, r 
the Government to furnish them with cattle for their daily consumption, 


The experiment of terching them how to raise their own supply would be 





economical, if no other reason existed. Their reservation is west of the 
meridi: land on the Plains. ‘I s fore. 1 t} ht 
probabilit vy will ever become cultivators of land. If the Govert 
ment expects to feed them in pervetuity, in order to Keep them « 
reservation, it is a senseless and discreditable scheme It has | ea 
savingin Indian Government circles ** that it is cheaper to feed the Indians 


than to fight them.” This may be true, but it is not the less disgrace 
ful, because such a conelusion should have suggested the remedy. 

If the Government thirty vears ago had inaugurated a pastoral system 
among these tribes, the present disasters would not have occurred ; and if 
they undertake it now they will remove the cause of future difficulties 


which are likely to spring from the same uncertainty of subsistence, 


Notes. 


eo & HOUGHTON are about to issue a new and revised elit of 
D heay 


r. Morrill Wvyman’s werk on * Autumnal Catarrh a cheap and 
popular reprint of Broom’s * Philosophy of the Law’ ; and a red-line edition 
of the * Poetical Works of Alice and Phebe Cary.’-——In the Aimerican 
Arehiiect for July 8 we notice its first employment of the heliotype from 
nature. The subject is the porch of a well-known warehouse in Boston, 
The effectiveness and utility of this kind of print, as compared with the 

: . ’ ee } —__ 


eustomary black-and-white reproductions in the sam 


shown here, inasmuch as the original pen-and-ink elevation of the entire 


journal, are well 


building is also given, and it w uld be impossible even for an architect to 
infer from it the true character and real beauty of the detail in question 
ey New E lind Histories tnd Genestlovied Rr yis‘er for July is a 


self-styled centenary number. It opens with a sketch of Samuel Adan s, 


accompanying an engraving of his portrait by Copley, and for the rest it 
abounds in hitherto unpublishe | autograph letters of prominent actors in 


the Revolution. Gen. Knox’s diary during his Ticonderoga expediti n, 


Hon. Harrison Grav Otis’s recollections of that worthy commander, 


are particularly pleasant reading. — The set of * War Etchings,’ by Edwin 


Forbes, recently exhibited at the galleries of the Army and Navy and Union 


League Clubs have been prepared for sale, and are to be offered throughout 
the ¢ ntr 
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of Appalachia (Vol. I., No. 1, June, 1876) betokens 


oa] 
1 hve ippearance 


great vigor and promise in the association of which it is the organ—naunely, 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, founded early in the present year * for 
the advancement of the interests of those who visit the mountains of New 
Bagland and adjacent regions, whether for the purpose of scientific research 
or " recreation The Club has its headquarters in Boston, and 
among its officers are several well-known scientists connected with the In- 
stitute of Technology and with the Society of Natural History. The presi- 


dent is Prof. Edward C. Pickering ; the vice-president, Mr. Samuel i. 
ulder ; the secretary and treasurer, Messrs. J. B. Henck, jr., and H. F. 
Walling ; while the councillors embrace Professors T. Sterry Hunt and C., 
H. Hitehcock—the latter the State Geologist of New Hampshire—Mr. L. 
I’. de Pourtales, and others. This is a strong directory ; and one has only 
to read the reports—of course in the nature of programmes—of the five 
councillors to be assured that the work of the association will be of the 
greatest advantage to New England, and highly honorable to its scientific 
spirit. Each councillor is. at the head of a separate department—viz., 
natural history, topography, art, exploration, or improvements—and is 
charged with the laying out of plans for the summer, and with reporting what 
has been done accordingly. The Art depart ment looks to the establishment, 
in time, of a gallery of illustrative views of scenery by photograph, free- 
hand drawing, and other forms of pictorial representation, and to collec- 
tions of books, maps, and documents, which will make the rooms of the 
Club a delightful resort The department of Improvements will have 
charge of the making of new paths, the restoring of old ones, the estab- 
The other 
In short, the Club is—uniting both scien- 


lishment of camps, the clearing of points of view, ete., ete 
departments explain themselves 
tific and popular aims and confining its attention to a limited area—a geo- 
graphical society of the best sort. We have no doubt that its membership 
will increase rapidly. The annual fee is but two dollars, and women as 
well as men may be enrolled. In a list of one hundred and ten members, 
nearly one-eighth belong to the gentler sex, who, if they intend to be active 
members in the sense of climbing and exploring, have abundant prece- 
dents for it. 
tees and of councillors, the minutes of proceedings at the meetings of the 


It is illustrated by two plates of profiles, 


The publication before us consists of the reports of commit 


Club, and the papers read there. 
showing Tripyramid, N. H., from eleven different points of view, and by a 
sketch-map of New Hampshire, marking the Club’s division of it into seven- 
teen districts (A-Q), with the conventional numbering of the peaks. ‘It 
is proposed to undertake a survey of the White Mountain region, prepara- 
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tory to the construction of an accurate topographical map, on a scale of | 


1-20000 [about three inches to the mile], with contour lines at intervals of 
every twenty metres.” A. Williams & Co., Boston, are the Club’s publishers. 

—The Rev. George FE. Ellis, city orator of Boston on occasion of the 
Evacuation festivities, tells us in the Unitarian Review how carefully he re- 
wrote his whole address, and how he pondered long before striking out a 
passage suggesting whether, after a hundred readings of the Declaration of 
Independence, it was not time to sink that regular feature of our Fourth- 
of-July celebrations. He now argues that the Declaration was a temporary 
uanifesto rather than a permanent state-paper, and designed to precipitate 
the crisis which all saw to be inevitable ; that to emphasize the necessity of 
independence it was made a ‘‘bill of indictment against His Majesty 
George ITIL.” 
towards revolted provinces, nor for his obligations to the loyalists whom he 
had promised to protect, nor for the fact that he was from the first ‘‘ fatally 


lone ; that it made no allowance for his duty as a sovereign 


and irretraceably misled” by a group of native crown officials with 

a Boston-born governor, a communiecant of a Puritan church, a 
graduate of Harvard” at their head ; and that on the whole it painted 
the king blacker than we now know to have been just. Dr. Ellis thinks 
that sufficient stress has not been laid by historians on the transition 
from a previously forbearing, respectful, and even affectionate manner of 
speaking of and to the king” to the ‘sudden outpouring of wrath and re- 
proach against him” in the Declaration ; proof that the document was 
drawn up to serve the ends of the hour, and to make all hope of a com- 
promise futile \ll this strikes us as sound and sensible, and if it were 
otherwise there would still, we think, be a reason for dropping the reading 
of the Declaration hereafter : no one not a student of American history 


can listen to it nowadays without feeling the need of picces justificatives to 
interpret it. The sounding charges fall dead when the incidents on which 
they were based are forgotten ; and as these are certain to be more and 
more forgotten inthe same ratio that they become more easy to forgive, it 
does not require much abnegation to do what Dr. Ellis proposes. 

—The grounding of the steamer Morgan City at the head of the South 
Pass of the Mississippi on the 4th of July was duly announced in the New 


, 
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Orleans papers of the 6th, but has not been telegraphed so widely as was the 
successful passage of other ocean steamers not many weeks ago by the same 
route. The Morgan City drew fourteen feet three inches forward, and 
fifteen fect two inches aft. Major Comstock’s third report on the progress 
of Capt. Eads’s work (up to May 1) in a measure prepares one for such 
news. An island divides the head of the Pass into two entrances, an east 
anda west. In June, 1875, a vessel draw ing 14 feet of water could be taken 
through the east entrance; now, one drawing more than 9 feet would 
ground, This sudden shoaling may have arisen from other causes, but 
Major Comstock gives good reasons for thinking it due to a jetty three-fifths 
of a mile long which continues the east bank out into the main stream with 
a view to increasing the scour of the Pass. The scour of the west entrance, 
however, he says, is not comparable with the shoaling in the east entrance ; 
and it was in the former, we take if, that the Morgin City went aground. 
Coming to the mouth of the Pass, where there are two parallel jetties, of 
which the eastern is some 12,000 feet long, the scour again seems to have 
disappointed the contractor, for he has driven spurs of piling at right 
angles to the jetties on opposite sides, and has tried artificial 
stirring up of the bottom with chains and rakes both at the mouth and at 
the head of the Pass. 
considerable changes in short periods. 
Brown found a least depth in channel of 15 feet. On May 10 and 11 TI ran,” 


The bar at the end of the jetties *‘ seems subject to 


> 


In the soundings of May 3, Captain 


says Major Comstock, ‘‘ numerous lines of soundings across the bar, but 
failed to find more than 1314 feet on any lines. Iwas informed that be 
tween Captain Brown's soundings and mine a strong southeast wind had 
A few addi 
tional soundings on May 28, by Mr. Parmely. indicated that, from seom 
and raking, the depth on the bar had again increased to 161g feet.” What 
Major Comstock has to say further, about the advance of the outer face of 
the bar at the ends of the jetties, and the simultaneous advance of a stretch 
of deep water just beyond it and of the shoal in which this terminates ; and 
xbout the instability of the piles and mattrasses as at present constructed 
and resting on a treacherous bottom, should make our expectations of Cap- 


blown for several days, which may have caused the shoaling. 


tain Eads’s ultimate success very moderate, and Congress very cautious in 
paying for the work alleged to be accomplished. 


—The Phillips collection of engravings, stated to number about seventy 
thousand, is now deposited in a couple of rooms at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, and its arrangement is rapidly approaching a com- 
pleted state under the charge of its curator, Mr. Whipple. This is a re- 
ference-collection, not a connoisseur’s collection, and by the doncr’s intelli- 
gent care—indexing and classification having gone on together along with 
collecting—an applicant can consult almost any known print as easily as a 
word in the dictionary ; to find a print, however, of which only the subject 
and the author of the original painting are known, is less simple, no pro- 
vision having been made for reference to the painters copied from. The 
works of a given engraver, preceded by the best portrait of himself, are 
gummed into volumes, eich print attached to a firm mount, playing on a 
hinge or stub of tough thin paper at the edge, with an arrangement for ex- 
tracting or inserting these stubs, which are screwed together at the back. The 
additions, or fresh ‘‘ states” of an engraving, thus always remain of easy 
insertion. As many as six states of a plate are frequently found in chro- 
nological order, usually beginning with the engraver’s preparatory etchings, 
for which the collector had a particular hobby. Mr. John Smith Phillips, 
a retired manufacturer, began the purchase of prints forty years ago, and 
up to his recent death made their collecting the subject of all bis leisur 
and of many voyages. The set of Raphael Morghens is quite extraordi- 
nary, comprising nearly all his early works and educational studies. Of 
Longhi the set is complete, excepting two plates. Bolswert is very strongly 
represented. Londonio’s pastoral groups are found in many state-, some- 
times heightened with white paint on atinted paper. The splendid English 
mezzotints of the Reynolds period are imperfectly represented. In matters 
of great rarity, such as some of the Rembrandts, Diirers, and Schoens, there 
is less desire shown to present a brilliant state than to make the general list 
of subjects complete, thus sacrificing the connoisseur’s vanity to the deli- 
berate purpose of the collection as a mass of documents for the reference of 
students. 
expert cannot examine the folios without finding many rarities completely 
unknown to him—recondite curiosities, experiments of the burin, hardly 
to be seen elsewhere unless in the Paris Biblioth¢que or the British Museum. 


Hardly a known engraving is absent, and the most experienced 


The Rembrandts are remarkably complete, the more unattainable ones 
in degraded states, but the mass of them in sufficiently brilliant conditions 
to give pleasure and do justice to the master ; only an aquatint represents 
his most poetical conception—a drawing of the Supper at Emmaus, with 
the disappearance of Christ represented by a globe of light playing just 
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over his chair in the sight of the amazed disciples : of this there is no etch- 


ing known. Oniy a prolonged study can do justice to a mass of prints so 
enormously representative ; a day is hardly enough to give to the original 
etchings by French painters, in which exsvis demain the collection is ex 
traordinarily rich ; and an afternoon is quite insufficient to unravel the 
**Caprices ” of Goya, with their odd fancies—moth-winged jockeys flying 
through the night ; Spanish belles with muffs and mantillas crouched on a 
dead branch in the showy sky : dying soldiers bagged by the chiffonier 
Death ; 
strangely similar to that of the Japanese Hoku-sai. 


two-headed monsters, three-eyed spectres, drawn in a style often so 
The conferring of this 
collection on the Academy, with a fund for care-taking and increasing, 
shows how the construction of a decent, fire-safe building is the best argu- 
ment to persuade, out of nervous or finical or hypochondriac connoisseurs, 
their hoarded treasures. 


—If Death had aimed to remove the representative woman of England 
—as lately of France, in the person of George Sand—Harriet Martineau 
would doubtless have been selected. She was, though forced by ill- 
health into comparative retirement of late years, strictly a contemporary of 
the more brilliant, more imaginative Frenchwoman, veing only two veurs 
her senior ; and they stand in rather striking contrast to each other when 
it is remembered that Miss Martineau’s ancestors were Huguenot refugees 
who settled at Norwich, England, after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Mme. Sand’s irregular and passionate pedigree, ending in the 
single life of a grass widow—if we may be allowed the term—finds its very 
opposite in the descent of Miss Martineau. The Huguenot severity ot 
morals, transplanted to the congenial soil of England, produced a fanily 
whose regularity is proved by the fact that the profession of surgeon, 
beginning with the founder, was handed down in it for every generation to 
Miss Martineau’s ; her uncle, who gave her her education, attaining a pro 
At the time when (1831) Mme. Dudevant was arranging 
a separation from her husband, Miss Martineau, who had already made her 
mark as a writer of religious and practical works having a distinct social 


vincial eminence, 


bearing, began her popular series of tales illustrative of political economy 
In 1834 she visited the United States, staying long enough to master fully 
the political situation. In Washington and elsewhere she received the most 
gratifying attentions, but her views on the question of slavery led her to 
seek the society of the Abolition leaders, and the friendships thus formed 
To her 
side, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, she en- 


were among the strongest and most cherished to her dying day. 
most intimate friend on this 
trusted, we believe, her autobiography, which will doubtless soon be given 
to the world, Already an obituary notice, prepared by herself some twenty 
years ago, has appeared in the London Daily News, a journal to which she 
was a frequent editorial contributor. One looks in vain, indeed, for a 
parallel to this remarkable woman as a moulder of public opinion through 
the press and through printed works. A sister of the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, and, like him, at one time a Unitarian, she afterwards experienced 
such a change of views as to undertake an abridgment of Comte’s * Posi 
tive Philosophy.’ 
Years’ Peace,’ 


numerous works of fiction. 


She also wrote a ‘ History of England during the Thirty 
‘Eastern Life’ (the result of Eastern travel in 1846), and 


She died June 2%. 


—From the 20th of March to the 2d of May, 1874, as our readers will 
remember, a commission of the Chinese Government was engaged in in- 
vestigating the condition of the coolies in Cuba. This commission con- 
sisted of two Englishmen, A. Macpherson and A. Huber, commissioners of 
customs, and of Ch‘én Lanpin, their chief. Their report, in an English and 
a French version, has now been published at Shanghai, and may be summed 
up by saying that it furnishes a fresh chapter in the world’s history of 
slavery and the slave-trade. The Commission’s instructions took the shape 
of fifty questions, in answering which the testimony of a cloud of witnesses 
is given—testimony of the same nature and as irrefragable as that con- 
tained in the * Key to Uncle T'om’s Cabin.’ It appears from this dismal 
recital that eight-tenths of the coolies examined declared they had been 
dlecoyed or kidnapped from their native country ; that if they signed any 
contracts they were forced into doing so by the most disgusting penalties : 
that they were deceived about the nature of the service to which they bound 


themselves, and the kind of wa 





2s thev were to receive, and even were in 
. I asked wl ere 


Havana was,” says one, *‘ and was told that it was the name of a vessel 


dueed to sign contracts ostensibly in place of absentees 


I, in consequence, thought I was being engaged for service on board ship, 
and signed the contract.” Says another: ‘* At the time of signing the con- 
tract, I was told that one foreign year equalled six Chinese months.” 
More than 140,000 Chinese sailed thus for Cuba ; more than 16,000 perished 


on the way. ‘* On board 300 died from thirst” ; *t sometimes a dollar was 
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paid for two cups of water” ; ‘* when thirst forced us all to go on deck in 
search of water, the master, regarding us as mutinous, discharg fire a 
and killed 40 men” ; ** the surgeon struck all who complained of sick 

‘five men who rose at night to relieve nature were shot by the sa . 
‘Tam the only child of ny parents, and was in great grief; vet 
regarded me. During the voyage one man killed himself.’" The 

of suicides by jumping overboard and otherwise wus very great. 'T 

rors of the middle passage were all repeated \ 1 in the pers 

of the immigrants were exposed to intending purchasers as if they w 


already slaves. The importer’s profit: averaged from $200 to S800) pe 


capita. Incomparably the larger number (nine-tenths) passed from the 


barracoons to the sugar plantations, and their fate far surpasses hard 
ship that of the remainder. ‘* We are dealt with as dogs, horses x 
badly fed, and deprived of rest. so that a single lay ar es vear.”" \ 
day’s labor, by law not to exceed ten hours, often amounts to twenty 
Sunday, by law allowed for rest, is wholly or in part a work 
rest. ‘* During the entire vear we are not permitted to wast! 
If, when at leisure, we do so and ar by fhe t ! . Ww il | 
and beaten.’ 

—Space would fail us to enumerate all t rms of cruelty pe 
on these unhappy victims of cupidity rh ery is plete. W 
the delusive provisions of the Spanish Government { my t 
treatment or violation of contract to a illed Spanish Ps t 
Cubau otficials, are as ineffectual as they were doubtless ended \ 
the expiration of the eight vears of service a fresh contract must ¢ 
made, or the coolie is sent to the ** depot” for ranaway slaves, where. w 
out the pretence of wages, he is kept at work on the roads it | ‘ 
perhaps for years. The plantation presently s 13 
this, and the jail than either, ‘1 have now been over three voars in the 
dépot. We have to endure endless hardships. lt am now sixty-six ve 
old, and | beg that you will procure me a mend t's pass, so that | may 
go out and beg for food. The change would revive me.” On in fancy 
the feelings with which the Commissioners listened, helplessty, 
like this, or, having before them men showing the scars of attempted 
cide, heard others testifv : ** At the end of the eight vears 1 lula wa 


} 


supplied to me, and I was forced to work for another term of four vy 


A few days ago I asked my master for a cedula, and was told by him that | 
had to serve for other six years If t) he th we, SM t} eS 
course open to me.” Or again: ** Mv master dailv beats me, and ves iay 
r] . re | _ war }* ) nth hy , } 
flogged me with great severity Five months ive now elapsed, « r 
which no wages have been issued tome. On account of this and the other 
usage, | requ sted a fellow-workman tf on mv behalf, lay recompiaint 
fore the officials. He has done so on three occasions, and in each instan 


I 
it has been rejected, and I have thus to zo on laboring ; whilst if Ll ask ‘ 
Wages the threat of chaining is made 1 il! errnestne ss ” fa 


suicide.” The means are at hand: ‘' ] saw a Cantones 


a well, a Fukienese throw himself into a sugar caldron, and a native of 
Swatow cut his throat Besides, eight Cantonese hange 1 themselves.” 
—The reading of this report would do much, we fancy, by awakening 


pity for the Cuban Chinese, to modify the feelings now aroused against th 


Chinese in this country even on the Pacific coast Long as is the step be 


tween the political and even the politico-economic objection to Mongolian 
immigration to the United States, and the brute prejudice which can only 


express itself in mob violence, there isa tendency on the partof the philan 


thropic to confound the two : and one of the uses (not the least) of a narra 
tive like this may be to convince them of their error by eliciting svmpath 





in quarters where it was supposed not exist hie port may also serve 


tl 
to call attention to the fact that while the Chinese immigration to our 
shores is conducted as if it were purely voluntary, and is attended by no 


MOrrors Upo) he oceat t is evertheless a sort of labor traffic whose 
l I ipon th an, Wis n 

machinery has never been brought to light. The coolies whose transperta 
tion is paid for in advance by the Six Companies do not at once, as employ- 


ers in the Pacific States well know, begin to contract for and receive wage 


as independent laborers. An intermediary contracts and receives for them 
until, presumably, the passage-money has been repaid with interest Uti 
we find them individually free to all 


mateiy, appearance, 


THIBET.* 


a is pleasant to find one’s self travelling—in one’s easy chair, be it under 
stood—in a country that has not yet been vulgarized by railways and 
shot over by English sportsmen, and which can be reached only at the risk 


of one’s life. We 


well reme mbe the re spect we felt once for u traveller who 


* ‘ Narratives of the Mission of Geor.e Bogle to Tibet and of the Jc urney v! 
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had been at Constantinople. the awe almost that was struck into our souls 
at t ht of one that had been in Ezypt, had seen the Pyramids, and 
P » ber ht homeal Wm All that is long since gone by. Steam and 
the elect t h have disenchanted the world and left the imagination 
< 1 riot in. We shall soon know what are the soundings at 

North Pol Africa will briefly be triangulated and mapped out, and 
the great Timbuctoo and Capetown Railway, with branches to the Atlantic 
and the Indian Ocean, have its shares quoted on ’Change. It is no longer 
i tion 

gens si qua jacet nascenti conscia Nilo.” 

vo gryphon will ever again pursue the Arismaspian to the shores of the 


frozen sea in pursuit of his 





guarded gold, and amber will never drop 
Sheftield cutlery and 
er benighted Africa. The paradisia- 
eal innocence which now broods over that continent and forbids its sons and 


avr in from the eves of the sorrowing sea-bit 


Lowell ealicoes will flow like a sea o 


daughters to know that they are naked will be hidden under a cioud of Man- 
chester prints and Lawrence long-cloths. Da Chaillu will no more assist at 
describes in his travels, where *‘the bride was 
very simply dressed—in fact, she was not dressed at all.” And this re- 
minds us that the ancients were not so backward in matters of 


weddings lixe the one he 


travel 
Carthaginian had seen the gorilla 
twenty-four centuries before Du Chaillu, and Herodotus had heard from 
African explorers of the two lakes which are the fountains of the Nile. 
And Professor William Everett lately, in a paper read before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, maintained that Aeschylus had heard from 
some precursor of Livingstone of the Zambesi. 


as we suppose, inasmuch as Hanno the 


Indeed, African travel was 
as easy and safe twenty-three hundred years ago as now, if not easier, since 
Christian slave-dealers had not then aroused a barbarous prejudice against 
their race. 

Thibet—or as this book spells the good old word, Tibet—is as yet one of 
the few Indian countries which have not been overrun either by English 
But half-a-dozen Englishmen have ever set foot 
upon its soil, and but one has been allowed to enter the sacred city of Lhasa 


troops or English tourists. 


and to gize on the holy face of the Grand Lama. The access to the coun- 
try, either from the north by way of China, or from the south by the fear- 
ful passes of the Himalayas, is teo difficult and dangerous to tempt even 
English tourists and mountain-climbers to attempt the adventure. The 
barriers of the Himalayas are made doubly dangerous by the barbarous 
tribes which possess the intermediate territory of Bootan, while the jealousy 
of the Chinese Government throws all but insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of travellers through their domain. But the poverty of the country 
itself is perhaps its greatest safeguard from incursions from the side of Hin- 
Gold is found in moderate quantities, and musk (for the musk- 
deer is one of the inhabitants of their mountains) and wool make the chief 
articles which the Thibetans have to offer in exchange for the objects of 
commerce they most affect. In former times, before the growth of the 
British power had exci 


dostan. 


ted the fears of their weaker neighbors, there was a 


considerable commerce carried on between Thibet and Bengal. These ap- 
prehensions and the occupation of the passes of the Himalayas by the 
Ghorkes more than a century ago, have effectually closed all communica- 
tion between the two countries. Warren Hastings conceived the idea, some- 
, of reopening the commerce with Thibet 
thus interrupted, an the journey of Mr. Bogle was taken in the idea of 


bringing this about. Tle seer 


thing more than a century sinc 
ns to have been a man formed by nature for 
this kind of diplomacy, and he formed the most friendly personal relations 
Teshu Lama, only inferior in rank to the Dalai or Grand Lama as 
an incarnation of the Divinity. But he was not ailowed to proceed to the 
capital, and the dite of Ilastings came to nothing. Mr. 


with th 


3ogle’s most 
interesting narrative itself remained in the hands of his family as a private 
treasure for a hundred years, and has but just been made the property of 
the public through the intelligent interposition of Mr. Markham. The 
whole story of his adventures is as lively and picturesque as well can be, and 
tells us more of that strange land and its strange religion and inhabitants 
than we can find elsewhere in so authentic a shape. 

But the traveller for whom we must confess that we feel the warmest 
regard, as being indeed an earlier acquaintance, is Thomas Manning, who 
penetrated to Thibet, and even reached the capital and the presence of the 
Grand Lama, near forty years after the expedition of Mr. Bogle ; for we 
knew him as a dear friend and correspondent of Charles Lamb, whose 
letters to him are marked by all the delicious whims and humors of 


which he was compact. He remonstrated with Manning on his frantic 


Thomas Manningto Lhasa. Edited, with Notes, an Introduc tion. and Livesof Mr 
Bogle and Mr Manning. by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F R.S.’ 
& Co. 1876 


London : Triibner 
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<¢heme of verifying the tale of 
busean bold.” 


‘*him who left half-told the story of Cam- 

A horse 
These are 
pray to avoid the fiend ; read no more books 
of voyages—they are nothing but lies.” But it was of no use, 


‘* Believe me,” he says, ‘‘ there are no such things. 
of brass never flew ; a king’s daughter never talked with birds. 
all tales. Take hellebore ; 
Lamb's 
advice went the way of most good counsel. The fiend was not to be re- 
sisted, and he carried Manning away over high mountains into Thibet, 
disguised as a Chinese, and landed him at last in the holy city of Lhasa, 
and brought him face to face with the authentic incarnation of Buddha, 
the infallible head of the most numerous body of religionists in the world. 
Thibet and its metropolis had been visited in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by Jesuit missionaries, sent thither by the rival infallibility of Rome. 
Catholic missions were maintained at intervals down to about 1760, when 
the missionaries were sent out of the country. But Manning was the first 
and only Englishman that ever trod the sacred ground or gazed on the in- 
carnate deity. Within the last century the Morayians, the most zealous 
and courageous of proselytizers next to the Catholics, have made some at- 
tempts at establishing missions near the Thibetan territory. One such 
stil] exists at Lahaul, on British territory, from whence it is hoped they 
may be allowed to pass over into Thibet. M. Jiische, one of these brethren, 
is the highest authority in Europe on the Thibetan language, and is now 
engaged in the preparation of a Thibetan and English dictionary. 

Mr. Manning dwells at some length on what is indeed obvious to the 
most casual observer—the resemblance of the Thibetan Buddhism to 
Roman Catholicism in its observances and ceremonies. An infallible 
head, a holy army of monks and of nuns vowed to poverty and chastity— 
or at least to celibacy—the use of the rosary, pilgrimages, chanting of the 
liturgy, accompanied by music, burning of incense, the use of the bell 
during service, and some other particularities, make up a strong case of 
coincidence, if of nothing more, in support of the theory of some 
archsologists that the Catholic ritual and hierarchy go back to India, 
the mother of the Luman race, and date from an epoch far anterior to 
Christianity or Judaism. The Thibetan method of continuing the succes- 
sion of incarnations of Buddha is much to be preferred to that by which 
the Catholic Church ascertains the divine appointment of the infallible 
successor of St. Peter. Instead of a number of elderly gentlemen, shutting 
themselves up in separate cells or chambers and voting, as a general thing, 
for the most elderly of them all, so as to make the infallible successions as 
rapid as well may be, the Thibetan ecclesiastics, who have the sacred office 
of observing into what new vessel the divine essence of Buddha has passed, 
examine the children which have come the newest. from God, who is their 
home, while yet heaven lies about their infancy, and by certain unfailing 
signs decide which it is that received the inspiration of the spirit of the 
departed Lama when it took leave of its last earthly tabernacle. Thus 
they provide, as far as human considerations may be supposed to influence 
so momentous a duty, for as long a vicegerency as possible. And to judge 
from the examples of the two Lamas described here, the expiring incarnate 
deity chose a goodly temple in which to renew its earthly abode. In 1788 
Warren Hastings sent a second mission to the Teshu Lama, the incarnation 
of one of the divine emanations of Buddha, and the ambassador was admitted 
to the incarnate presence on the 4th of December in that year. It was em- 
bodied in a child of eighteen months old, whom the envoy found seated on 
a throne, its father and mother standing on its left hand. He was told 
that. though unable to speak, the Lama would understand whatever was 
addressed to him, and accordingly the envoy made him a formal discourse 
such as he would deliver to a full-grown prince. The child looked stead- 
fastly all the while at the envoy, and nodded at the proper places as if he 
understood all that was said. ‘‘He was silent and sedate, and conducted 
himself with astonishing dignity and decorum.” He was a very handsome 
child, and lived long and reigned wisely over his people. The Grand Lama 
of whom Manning had an audience thirty years later was an equally 
charming child, though of the more mature age of seven years. Having 
prostrated himself and struck the ground three times with his forehead, the 
infant pontiff touched his bare head by way of benediction, and received 
the presents which were a part of the ceremony. ‘‘He had the simple and 
unaffected manners of a well-educated, princely child ; his face poetically 
and affectingly beautiful. He was of a gay and cheerful disposition ; his 
beautiful mouth perpetually unbending into a graceful smile which illu- 
minated his whole ccuntenance.” The priests whose duty it was to leara 
the new residence of the deity must have keen excellent judges of the 
human animal—supposing them undirected by supernatural guidance. 

The Thibetans have various religious and secular practices which differ 
from those of the nations with which we are better acquainted. One of 
the former of these is the labor-saving invention of praying by machinery. 
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These excellent devices consist of cylinders, with a handle turning on an 





axis, containing prayers and devout sentences. Turning this machine 
is a substitute for repeating the pions contents. Some of them a il 

and can be turned mechanically while one is engaged in other occupatiovs, so 
that the interests of the soul and of the body can be attended to at the sam 
time. Astill farther improvement has been secured by the use of e ums 
t» turn larger and so more effectual prayer-whee!s—a use of water-power 
which even our manuficturers, who have laid their hands on all our harm- 





less water-courses and set them to work, have never even thought of, As 
these acts of devotion can thus be performed by water-power, steva would 
indefinitely increase the efficacy of the machinery should it be thought ex- 
pedient to intro luce this contrivance into ourecclesiastical economy. And, 
as this intercession may be made vicariously or by deputy, the orzan-grind- 
er might have a praying-cylinder attached to his instrument of torture, 
and thus make some atonement for the widespread misery he o¢ -asions. 
The fair sex, we are happy to say, are treated with the courtesy an] exemp- 
tion from hard work which we flatter ourselves is a special element of our 
own civilization. They do net seem to have arrived at the dignity of de- 
manding a share in the government of mankind in the gross ; but, as they 
are allowed the privilege of as many husbands at once as they like, we may 
hope that they make themselves amends for that self-denial by exercising a 
stern jurisdiction over mankind in the detail. They, in common with 
the inferior moiety of mankind in Thibet, resemble the eminent moral- 
ist, Dr. Johnson, in having ‘* no passion for clean linen,” and they 
as religious!y abstain from the personal application of soap and water 
as the holy sisterhood into which St. Euphraxia entered, not one of 
whom had ever washed her feet, and to whom the bare mention of a 
bath was an abomination. One of our travellers prevailed on a particularly 
intelligent friend to try the daring experiment of washing his face and 
hands. But the tempest of ridicule and contempt! which this defiance of 
the time-hallowed institutions of his country brought about his ears was 
such that he made satisfaction for his apostasy and forsook it for ever, 
Now that the question of cremation as a speedy and effectual disposition of 
our departed friends is in agitation, it may be interesting to know how the 
Thibetans meet this inevitable emergency. They convey the deal bo ly, 
after the funeral ceremonies have been performed, to a sepulchral moun- 
tain near by, where, after hewing it like a carcass fit for hounds, they leave 
it to be devoured by wild beasts and obscene birds. We bez not to be 
understood as approving of this custom or recommeading its general adop- 
tion in this country. 

It will be seen that the Thibetans differ in many particulars from our- 
selves, but they are a peaceful, amiable, and religious people after their 
fashion. They have an extensive literature, and knew the art of printing 
for centuries before the devil taught Dr Faustus the black art. This book 
is full of excellent entertainment, and we commend it to our readers as 
Mr. Markham is not a book-maker evidently, and his work 
It is a collection of pregnant ma- 


good readiag 
is not perhaps artistically put together. 
terials which have never sean the light before, and which he deserves much 
credit for having rescued from darkness. We doubt whether any book- 
wright could, on the whole, present this world of matter in a more satis- 
factory shape, though it requires a little more attention and recollection to 
bring the whole picture in proper keeping before the mind’s eye than ecur- 
sory readers may fancy. But that is a small matter. And the author 
avoids the doom of the penitentiary for life which a friend of ours declares 
should be visited upon every writer of a serious book who does not furnish 
it with a copious index The headings of the chapters and the index are as 
full and complete as heart could desire, for which assistance every intelli- 
gent reader will give him cordial thanks. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

6 'PUE Atonement of Leam Danas,’ in the novel of that name, was pre 

cisely what was reqztire 1 according to the Mosaic law for having rid 
the world of an obnoxious stepmother by inzenious poisoning. She paid 
the penalty of her life—not, to be sure, in the presence of a sherilf, but by 
a broken heart. It would ba hard to call this an attractive story, because, 
in addition to these moving incidents, there are indications of enough social 
corruption to warrant several new volumes of caustic essays, lixe that which 
the author of this novel has already published. As to the murder which 
the heroine commits, it los23 a good part of its horror on account of the 
great feebleness of her minl 
lept and playel with dolls an] insulted her neighbors; the father was a 


Hor mother was a Spinish woman, who 


* ‘Tae Atonement of eam Dundas. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton.’ Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1976 
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foolish, weak creature ; 


ness on the part of this child than playing teua 
bh in As sh rro vs idler, how \ 

the en litv of her childish 7 

comp. nh r i W iL ‘ 
an effect, the authoz somehow fails, The 1 
exaggeration, is the way in which the al 

liking her; but the author exposes her to the 1 
mting persistency. It is almost insulting to b 
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blind as the hero of a farce, anl hidto be 

heroine fibbed lest he should be deveived by |} 
Christian Reid’s novel, 

sant reading, though more as a guide-book thar 


of Sout! 


author's stories, here rest from tety move serious Lal 


gether through the mouatains in andl a’yat 


Carolina. This comparatively wikaowa re gion 
those who are notafraid of rousz’: fare. an it is 
attendant incidents of swollen streans, slippery 
this book. For the sentimental rerlor there is a 
harmless flirtations, The illustrations, almost w 
serving of praise ; some, as for instaiee that o 
clever, and all are much above the ave u 
American novels 

Formerly, whenever Mr. Trollope had written 
tomary for erities t> give full descriptions of his s 
much more like such a representition as is 
like one of Turner's printings, for instaies ; 
too well how Trollope writes, and pretty now \ 
and romance he is to furnish us in the storv wh 


tape. ‘The Prim> Minister’ stin ds trae to 
and why it is not as gool,or as bal, or as in 
of his less succ 
political life, as the title of the novel sagrosts, 
friends, the Dake of Omaium anl Lady Glen 
the body of the novel we have t'> stocy of th 


English woman who took the bit between her 


everybody's advico, the disrepatable Jew. Th 


which is not classic, H 
tonous as the bricks In the walls of « 
of architecture. 

‘A Story of Thre? Sisters’ isa chisming n 
jn it which belongs especially to those novels 
misery cause 1 by ballyin yz or ill- 
who interfere in love-affiirs. * 


dreariness which seems to sit like a eloul oa 


proper heroine is the second one, Pamela, a Most at 


} 


nature as surely bound to by misaradle as sym) 


innocence can make it. Her lovers are 1 

reader cannot help noticing the lirze am yant 
gent interest which the writer shows, anil rere 
to so perishable a monument, for prodavdly in 
much forzottea as the duly newspapers of t 
it is david lly pleasant to reid Its pathos is 
of one trifling slip, it my 


reign of Gaorge Til. woull hive spvvrarols 
at [him] from the will.” Son» of th iy 
the ear-mark of those remote days 

‘Silver Pitehers’ is a eoiloctioa of st 
need no recommen lation t» final plenty of r 
however, whether those ore: tweaty wall fin 


every one of them is of the] 


Wild Oats, deseribing th: vazaries of a soci 






munity,” is fall of amusing and lifelike touches. 


adversity is agreeably ridiculous 


hern youths and maidens, who have alre 
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and he was penniless, he lay on his bed with his face turned to the wall and 


tried to starve himself to death in the presence of his family. 


this were enough to convinee him of the unwi 
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Sicher-Masoch is a writer who has made himself more or less of a name 
ly nyving loudly his own merits and by accusing of all manner of incom- 
petency those critics who deny him a place among men of the highest 
eeniu One of his volumes, ‘ Le Legs de Cain,’ contains a few sketches 
written in imitation of Turzenef, and now he has published a novel, * Die 
Idoeale unserer Zeit.’ in whieh, as he announces in his introduction, he tells 
the world the truth about itself. It is a simple world that does not know 
wheal this means. Por the trath according to Sicher-Miasoch is very diffe- 
rent from the truth of authors who are given to idealizing and consequent 


inaccuracy, as is the case with most German novelists who still believe 
that some shreds of virtue and moral worth adhere to their fellow-country- 
men. How wrong they are in their views he proceeds to show by taking 
half-a-dozen men and women, in different ranks of society, for his heroes 
and heromes, and dragging them through the mire—treating them, in 
fact, very mach as St. Nicholas in the lezend treated the little boys who 
rirled at him, when he dipped them deep in his inkstand. He tells us 
that he has had but one predecessor in this truth-telling, and that was 
Goethe when he wrote his ‘ Werther,’ and the resemblance, if we may trust 
him, does not ceiwe here. Sacher-Masoch seems to fancy that he has 
discovered wickedness, that it is so nothing new, say about twenty-five 
years old, and that while it is perfectly plain to him, other writers are 


purblind and unable to see it. Men, he 
md money 


haevy care for nothing but power 
He has consequently written a 
Zola has but just completed in 


luxury 
‘h M 
Les Rowzon-Maequart,’ 


. women only care for 
book not unlike the series wi Bh nile 
six volumes, caliel ‘ in which, while attempting to 


portray the corruptions of the S he un 
influence it 


men, 


cond Empire, ‘“onsciously shows how 
had on novelists. 
Andor, Plant, and Wolfgang, and follows them 


Plant is guilty of every meanness, and, 


very bad an Sacher-Masoch’s novel opens 


with three young 


through life. as merely one of his 
sum of money by founding a newspaper which shall 
the scandal it contains ; Wolfgang, through 


lady without character, 


devices, makes a large 


be invaluable on account of 


ie favor of a fine rises high in the king’s favor, to 


be ruined by the crown-princess when her husband ascends the throne ; 


Andor becomes an upright journalist, in connection with an editor who is 
exactly like one of Charles Reade’s physicians, and keeps in the safe path. 


‘The women are the equals of the men; they marry rich swindlers, or 


swindlers whom they judge to be rich, and aid them in all their plans, and. 


there is hardly a crime in the calendar which they do not commit with ex- 
The author has picked out instances of vice which are 
hawked about by one scandalous mouth after 


treme frequency. 
another, or are printed in 
newspapers, and boasts that this is all that can be said about modern society, 
and that every one is a hypocrite who pretends the contrary. 

Mr. MacDonald’s regular novels might be classified in two categories : 
either the leading character as Malcolm, Robert Fal- 
and Hugh Sutherland, or he is entirely conventional, as Mr. Walton 


is unconventional, 
coner, 
in the ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood’ and its two sequels, and Thomas 
Wingfold, the hero of the book before us. 
excite and arouse us by the salieney of. their grand traits ; but the latter 
at least wherever the inferior readability of 
these books permits them to have influence : for whereas it is tolerably 
ut the Gordian knot of etiquette and be a grand ascetic, 


The former personifications 
are perhaps more instructive, 
easy to it needs 
patiently amid the opposing claims of justice and 
This quality Mr. Walton 
Wingfold possess, and when to this resemblance we have added 


real nobility to live 
courtesy, and impartially to give to each its due 
and Mr. 
that Wingfold as well as Walton is a clergyman of the English Establish- 
ment, and that they, in common with all our author’s principal person- 
ages, whether in fairy or in actual tales, are notable for a wise simplicity 
of heart as contrasted with both innocence and duplicity, we have nearly 
summed up the resemblances between these two series of works. We say 
for we hope there will follow sequels to the present ‘ Annals’ as to 
indeed, the invites continuation, since the hero 
and heroine have just been brought into sympathy but are not engaged— 
‘Wilfrid Cumbermede’ 
of MaeDonald’s shorter tales. 
Our 


st ries, 


the former ; termination 


a peculiarity shared by at its close, and by several 


suthor’s genius devotes itself chiefly to lucidly tracing the develop- 


ment of individuality emerging from the chaos of commonplaceness. The 


curate seems a most unattractive subject, with no religious experience 


whatever, 

* He had known from the first that he was intended for the church, and 
had not objected, but received it as his destinvy—had even, in dim obe 
kept before his mental vision the necessity of yielding to the heights 


ence, 
‘Die Ideale unserer Zeit 

jern: B. F. Haller. 1876 
‘Thomas Wingfold. T urate. 
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ledge & Sons. 1876, Pp. 666 
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was being thrust. But he had 
tuken no great interest in the matter. The church was to him an ancient 
institution of such approved respectability that it was able to communicate 
it, possessing emoluments, and requiring observances. He had entered het 
service. She was his mistress ; and in return for the narrow. shelter, 
humble fare, and not quite too shabby garments she allotted him, he 
would perform her hests . . He had plenty of sermons in the neat 
writing of his cld D.D. unele, so legible that he never felt it nec essary to 
read them over beforehand, [left him in this uncle’s will]. For his own 
part, he had never made a sermon”! ‘* What were his sentiments ? He 
could not tell. Had he any sentiments ?” 


An infidel lawyer ruthlessly intrudes upon his mental stagnation and 
convinces him that he is himself an unbeliever, and he has the pluck to 
Next a parishioner informs him that one of his 
Jeremy Taylor. the hero- 
confides to him that he (the parishioner) is a murderer, thus 
giving the curate a practical vent for his intellectual ferment. The plot 
‘A Life for a Life,’ but is much more subtly elucidated. 
The present murderer, like Max Urquhart, is determined to give himself 
up to the law, and he thinks he but his friends have suborned 
magistrate to receive the confession without the necessary Jegalities, and he 
Finally, he is discovered by his victim’s mother, 
who is herself intimidated by the curate’s threatening her with an indict- 
ment for bigamy, and the guilty man, who by the way is an opium-eater, 
dies in his bed. 


confess it to his church 
sermons was written by Another parishioner, 


ine’s brother, 
reminds one of 
does SO, 


awaits his arrest in vain. 


Mr. MacDonald’s defects of style are those of a man who is more eager 
to be philanthropic than to be faultless. If we should say that some of his 
figures are too spun-out, and that others are unmanageable or even illusive, 


it would probably be no news to him. We may point out, too, that he is as 


reckless of astronomy as the Bible is, not hesitating to introduce into the 


description of am evening scene the ‘* old withered moon low in the west,” 


although he is as well aware as the mathematicians are that the moon, 
when old, does not rise until after midnight and is then low in the east. 
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THE FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 

JICHARD WAGNER'S colossal work, ‘‘ Der Ring der Nibelungen,” after 
the most careful preparation ever bestowed upon operatic perform 
ance, is about to be heard at Bayreuth, Bavaria. In May, 1872, the corner- 
stone of the theatre especially erected for the production of this work was 
laid, in the presence of Wagner’s friends and patrons, who were treated at 
the same time to a rendering, under their master’s unequalled direction, of 
that work of Beethoven which best exemplifies Wagner's own idea of the 
necessity of a poetical basis for musical expression—the Ninth Symphony. 
From that time to the present the attention of lovers of music has been 
directed not only to the promised event, but also to the study (not always, 
perhaps, with friendly interest) of the ‘‘ scores” of the new operas them- 
selves, of the new art-theories which were plainly to be deduced from them, 
and of those earlier works which had long since made the name of Wagner 
familiar to the German people. In Germany, his four earliest operas— 
‘* Rienzi,” ‘** Der fliegende Holliinder,” ‘* Tannhiiuser,” ** Lohengrin ”— 
had an established popularity years before the inception of the Bayreuth 
project. In Vienna alone, for instance, ‘*‘ Lohengrin” has been repeated 
more than one hundred and twenty times since its first performance there 
twenty years ago. But this familiarity seems only to have increased the 
interest with which the production of works which should completely em 
body the developed art-conceptions of the composer was awaited. ‘* Wag- 
were formed which, in spite of the derision of opponents, 
have seconded by substantial aid the plan for the Bayreuth Festival, and 
have strengthened by the manifest sincerity of their interest the popular 
demand that the curiosity with regard to Wagner should be gratified. 
Witness the fragments of his works that have been given at concerts, and 
the production at Weimar and, last March, at Berlin of ** Tristan und 
Isolde,” a work which Wagner is quite willing to submit to the severest de- 
mands which his theoretical opinions warrant. Outside of Germany, 
the interest has extended. Italy has applauded ‘‘ Lohengrin ” ; conserva- 
tive London has included ‘* Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ”—the latter 
within the last few months—among the number of its favorite operas ; and 
we in America have shown an appreciation which is certainly far from being 
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disproportionate to the opportunities for judgment which the performances 
of ** Lohengrin ” and;the concerts of Mr. Thomas have afforded. 
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Meanwhile, preparations at Bayreuth have advanced towards complete- adequate conelusion with respect to his trilogy. The only work wt 
ness. Last summer, work on the opera-house had progressed sufficiently to | might indicate the breadth of his miturer conceptions is ** Tristan 
admit of rehearsals ; and the artists, including the foremost members of ; Isolde.” Finished, as we have said, in 1859, it was brought out firs 
the German operas and orchestras from Vienna, Berlin, Weimar, Munich, Munich under Hans von Biilow’s direction in 1865, subsequently iv F 
and elsewhere, became familiar with their respective parts. The orchestra Weimar, and this year in Berlin. A writer in a late number of 1 
at that time was composed of one hundred and twenty eminent musicians. Deufsche Rundschau gives a critical notice of this last performance. T! 
Again, on the 1st of last June, they met together, and the rehearsals have difference in the judgments passed by two friends, who were present w 
since continued with the briefest intermission. After the 12th instant him, aptly illustrates the division of opinion with which this opera is 

, longer intervals will elapse, until the final rehearsals, which are set, we be- less still to be received. He has an old and a young friend. ‘Th 
lieve, for the 6th and 9th of August. Then comes the great tetralogy—or  aflirms that a thing to be enjoyable must be seasoned with age : the ot! 
trilogy, if weJregard ‘‘ Rheingold” as an introduction to the other three holds just the contrary—the fresher a thing is, the bett \ picture, f 
operas—which is definitely announced for the following dates: ‘‘Das the old friend, must bear the ** beautifying rust of ages.” As for t 
Rheingold ” on the 13th, 20th, and 27th of August ; “Die Walkiire” on young man, the newest varnish on a picture doesn’t trouble him, and 
the 14th, 21st, and 28th of August ; ‘‘Siegfried ” on the 15th, 22d, and | musical score with the writing-sand still sticking to it suits him precisely 
29th of August : “Die Gétterdiimmerung ”on the 16th, 23d, and 30th Seated between such a pair of extremes, our critic heard ** Tristan.” W1 
of August—in all, twelve performances. This great work, the parts of the curtain fell, the young friend (who had evidently ** seen Naples” a 
which represent successive periods in the development of the same legend, was ready to **die”) cried: ** The world has no delights beyond tt 
derives its subject from the same fountain-source from which the ‘ Nibe- But the old friend gasped out, in a tone of exhaustion One more s 
lungenlied’ was drawn, The poetry of the Jibretfi was written, as in the { night. and I shall sinkinto the grave” The critic gives his own oj 
case of all of Wagner’s operas, by the composer himself. It was finished follows : 
twenty-four years ago; and the composition of the music, which imme- | ‘* The power of improvisation displaved in the work is not unmixed w x. 
diately followed, was interrupted, first by the creation of ‘Tristan und | eS a J peceyecion se 9 = be g-eteees mete x? 
Isolde” (finished in 1859), and, secondly, by the ‘‘ Meistersinger von Niirn- | It joins ina ch te hic h every nerve h ds nna val : it tuk s a ig 
berg,” the writing of which delayed the final completion of ‘* Der Ring der | sounds that betoken a feverish fancy ; and, losing in the flood of apt 
Nibelungen ” until within six years. The greatest part of it, however, was | all connection with * tonic’ and ‘dominant,’ it yet makes the shore wi 
written before 1860, Parts of the trilogy have, at different times, advanced |e rtainty that is astonishing. And when Isolde, in the second a 

: : 5¢ ; | awaits her lover, when the orchestra starts a thousand thr nes 
as far towards represe.tation as a dress-rehearsal, but not without the com- | every love-fibre becomes a tingling sound, then I am no longer the n 
poser’s entire disapproval. The same motives which, after the poor success | have been all the year, a moral, logically definable being iN 
of ** Der fliegende Holliinder” and of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” at their first per- | “éaner!” 
formances (in Dresden, 1843 and 1845), induced him, from a total | Whether ** Tristan ” made a similar impressi itl ithe a 
lack of sympathy with the inartistic aims of the opera as then con- | ence we do not know. If we might venture ss any Judgment 
ducted, to retire within himself and, developing his own ideals, to pro- | this work—of which we can speak only from an acquaintance with t ‘ 
duce in *‘ Lohengrin” a work more thoroughly at variance with traditional | forte arrangement by Von Bilow—* Tristan Isolde,” we sl Say, Is 
forms than any of his previous operas—these same motives made him unwill- | pessimism set to musi If this phrase should seem to imply a defin.t 
ing to submit his greatest works to that level of operatic treatment to which | tention on the part of the composer, which we hav: sufficient 
he felt they must be degraded, since they alone could not raise it. With his | for assuming positively, we will call the work ‘ r} 
ideals, he could tolerate neither the interruption of dramatic action by the | Schopenhauer’s intellectual exposition of pessimism. The same ceaseless i 
capricious introduction of spectacular effects nor the sacrifice of poetry to | striving which Schopenhauer points out as t Sst haracteristie ol 
music, and the transformation of singers into musical machines. Accord- | inorganic as well as of the organic we ind, above a f mat 
ingly, we find his refusal decided when the manager of the Paris Opera- | the same longing to satisfy some want, reaches satisf n only 
house demanded the introduction of a ballet in the second act of ** Tann- | give place to new desire, is expressed in ** Tristan t Isolde * with all the 
hiiuser,” on the ground that the aristocratic Paris Jockey Club, who were | intensity which the deep sensibility of a poetic mature ean give. And t! 
important retainers of the opera, liked ballets, but dined late, and rarely | form of its expression leads us to expect great things at Bayreut A 
entered their boxes before the opera was half over. We find also in his | that ** Lohengrin” promised, * Tristan” gives. In ** Loheng we becat 
works an entire absence of ‘* concessions to the gallery "—startling effects | familiar with Wagne r’s original use of ‘* leading motives As melod 
set to catch applause. He permits no fours de foree in which the poetical | phrases, they were made to supplement the drainat iction, different 
value of words is sacrificed to the trills, runs, and musical contortions of | motives being taken up by the orchestra for different characters, whict S 
bravura singing ; and the orchestra has become in his hands something | acquired a musical individuality At the same time. the dramatic w 
more than a ‘‘ monstrous guitar” used for accompanying arias. But the | effe ted in the development of a single character and of the whole cepera 
principles underlying these changes were opposed td the traditions which | wasgreatly enhanced. In ** Tristan ~ we find this s iple of art ca 
still control operatic management. There could have been little hope, | ried out most completely ; notably, in the dying scene of Jsolde, whet 

consequently, that the production of the trilogy under ordinary auspices er the body of Tresf the intensity of her greatest sorrow is increased 
would be better than a failure, if, indeed, it should not prove disastrous to | by the memory of her greatest Joy, hestra Tr s from tl 
the design, which Wagner has always cherished, of establishing a national | love-scene of the second act. In ** Tristan oo, The endless melody, ¥ 
standard of excellence that should emancipate German art from its de- | with Wagner takes the place of the Italian alternati ind recit 
pendence upon foreign models. This fact he now hopes to see realized in | appears with such surpassing beauty as almost makes us doubt whether t 
the Festival at Bayreuth and its permanent results. Ring der Nibelungen.” with all its vast if ms . 

Beyond its national importance, however, this Festival will be of interest , e scellence 
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NICHOLAS BALL, ! roprictor SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Allema Le 
-—= 7 House, Broadway, two doors south of Clarendon Hotel. 
P \ iF, CHARLES E, HUXLEY, Proprietor. 
i . } . fd y 4 ai s 
ns ne ing rest Successful medical treat “4p y . * 1c ™ > ry 7) 
htful place for summer residence. Best of S 1RA TOGA SF. RINGS.—Dr. Robert £7 aMU- 
nd for circular to M STARK, M.D 7 ton’s Medical Institute. Open all the year. Terms for 
board and care from $12 to = per week, depending upon 
rN « V7 \ y.—S Lawrence the room. Send for circular. R. HAMILTON, M.D 
se bas rec en newly furnished 
ne ‘ ‘ t! uisites ¢ first . 17 ’ »FATSVC ’ , é 
: . . = if “ fhe SAA 17OGA SPRINGS, N. Y. — Drs. 
on tl av . and 2 Strong’s Institute ? the summer resort of leading men 
a dance h j Mineral in church and state. ation beautiful and central. 
‘ t pr ee in the 
, aan - h SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—Columbian 
' \ Z oard . Hotel, Broadway, opp. Congress Spring Park. Lately 
" ra Froe col d fi enlarged. New rooms and piazzas. DW. A. Dope E, Propr’ r. 
H. L. Fox, Proprietor 
S< HOOLE Y’S MOl TAIN, Mineral 
TORS. <a f " _ Springs, N. J.—Belmont Hall. Opens June 1. For fami- 
vith first-class attendance, in the best lies wishing to spend the season at a beautiful summer re- 
; unds. Pri toro. three dollars treat, there is no place more delightful. Cool, pure moun- 
mete Mra. S. KE. Davipson, 3945 | tain.air, and all the attractions of a first-class hotel. For 
ms 8 ° IDSON, oo 


netioth Girnet particulars apply to D. A. CROWELL, Proprietor. 





GCHOOLE Y MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 

Heath House Two hours from New York via 

pe Morris and Essex R.R. Accommodates 400 guests; fine 
, lawn; chalybeate water; band and music hall; perfect 
. drainage ; pure spring water; vezetables from our own gar- 
" let. den; resident physician: no mosquitoes. Circulars at the 


Bb. MURRAY & SO 


T'wenty- seventh Street and Broadway. 
COLEMAN & CARRIQUE. 


Coleman House, 


W. 


{4 2’, £a.—Gilen- 
very fine; grounds 
For 


wcommoda ns first-ciass 
I >, Proprietor. 


‘17 E MOUNTAINS, N. 


and Plaisted tech nJunel, B.H. 


H— Waumbek 


PLAISTED, I'r’r. 





Real Estate. 


O- VEIDA, N. Y—For Sale—The Buildings 

and Grounds lately belonging to the Oneida Seminary. 
Principal building of brick, four stories, 105 feet front, sub- 
Stantial and excellent, boarding, dormitories. Grounds 
fine, well shaded, several ac res; convenient to New York 
Central and Midland Railroad stations; be autifully located. 
Enquire of N. Higinbotham, Oneida, N. Y. 


percep CATALOGUE, just issued, 
f SCARCE and DES/RABLE BOOKS ; Ameri- 
cana, Trials, Slavery, 

graphs and Engravings. 
T. H. MORRELL, 


OOK'S, Foreign and American.— Full 
lines in every department of literature. Fine bind- 
ings. Elegant copies for presents. Special agent for 

new edition ‘ Encyclopedia Bntannica.’ Best price paid for 
libraries or parcels of books. 

For sale at bargains—Elegant copy Walter Scott’s com- 
- works, 17 vols., full calf, gilt top, Abbotsford edition ; 

orth American Sylv: a, 5 vols. 8vo, full morocco, gilt ; com- 
plete set Library of Old Authors; odd volumes Blackwood 
edition Bulwer’s works, half-calf; odd volumes Black’s 8vo 
edition Waverley Novels, in full tree-calf. Rare and beauti- 
ful set costumes of different nations; Auvert’s * Surgery’ 
(published by Prussian Government) ; ‘and full set Decham- 
bre’s ‘ Medical Encyclopedia.’ 

Orders by mail from summer resorts for new novels, etc., 
will have prompt attention. 

N.Y. 


JAMES WIGHT, 
CHEMICAL 








3iography, etc. ; also, Auto- 
Sent free on application. 


78 Nassau Street, New York. 


14 PINE STREET, 

PRACTICE. 

Manual of Introductory Chem- 
tcal Practice, 


COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS. 
By Professors CALDWELL and BRENEMAN, of Cornell 
University. 


FOR USE IN NORMAL HIGH 


w plan as regards Text-books 
in Chemistry, consists of directions for performing, with a 


This work, on an entirely ne 
few simple pieces of apparatus, a large number of experi- 
ments in illustration of the most important principles of the 
science ; the results of the experiments are left to the obser- 
vation of the student. 

Teachers of Chemistry who have no laboratory for stu- 
dents, and have but a small variety of apparatus, will find 
the book a useful and suggestive one in the preparation of 
lecture experiments. 

Price $1 50. 


FINCH & APGAR, IrHaca, N. Y. 


P. PUTNAM S SONS’ EDU- 


cational Catalogue contains works on Art, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Elocution, Geography (General, 
Fhysical, and Historical), Geology, Geometry, German, 
History (English, American, and General), Literature, Me- 
chanics Mathematics,; Mental Science, Naval Science, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, etc. 

Special attention is invited to their‘ German Classics for 
American Students,’ and to their very complete series of 
Atlases. Catalogue forwarded upon application, 


182 Fifth Avenue (near Twenty-third Street), 


Reed & Barton, 


PATENT CHINA-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS, 


BROADWAY, NEW 


Specimen pages free. Apply to 


New York 


YORK. 


6560 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Russia Leather Goods. 


TRAVELLING-BAGS, 
DR ESSING-CASES, WRITING-CASES, 

PORTFOLIOS, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
CULBERT & CO., 24 MAIDEN LANE. 


Hard-Wood Finish. 


What to apply to preserve and beautify it. Send for 
Treatisc (furnished free) to SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 
3urling Slip New York. 





POCKETBOOKS, 








